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ADVERTISEMENT. % 


2 would be ungrateful not to e 
ledge the Candour with which the pub- 


| le have been pleaſed to receive this little 


Volume, although it contains ſome Doc- 
trines repugnant to the preſent Opinions: b 
The honorary Degree which a reſpectable 
Univerſity were pleaſed to confer upon the 
Author as a Token of their arc tron oh 
demands likewiſe his Acknowledgment, 
and emboldens the Doctor to hope that bs : 


Obſervations are not entirely erroneous. | 
75 


Wich a View. than, to promote the Happi- : * 
neſs and Comfort of his Fellow - Creatures, 
and to preſerve helpleſs Infants from their 
preſent almoſt certain Deſtruction, Dr. 
SMITH earneſtly recommends the Peruſal of 
theſe Letters to ſueh Perſons as are likely to 
have a young Family; to thoſe whoſe 


Duty may require their Attendance in a 
, fel Chamber; and likewiſe to Invalids. 


— 


The Maxims inſiſted on de are 
agreeable. to the Laws of Nature; and the, 


2 2 


( iv.) 
Author truſts that he has rendered them 
evidetit to bse Dod: ; They are the 
Reſult of an aſſiduous Attention to the Dys 7 
ties of his Profettion ; "4 and it may wit 
T. ruth be added, that they bave the further, 


Sanktion of ſucceſsful Experience, 


1 Ne eee to akfbrye,; char the” 
Treatiſe, according to 2 Promiſe, made 
ſome Years ago in the Family Phyſician, is 
dedicated to the Ladies, under the Title of 
Letters to Married Women: And as a fa- 
miliar Style is aimed at, it is preſumed that 
the Digreſſions will not only be thought al- 
lowable, but even a Relief to the Subject 
n miturally dry and Uunentertaining. "Fr 
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17 the Opinion with reſpect to thoſe 
1 are incident to Children ſhould 
ed A eren, yeh the. Voc K.. 


Perhaps. it may induce, phi others 0. pure. 

ſue the Enquiry, and thereby fully Muftrate. 
the Fact; in which Caſe the Author will. 
give up his Opinion, as freely as he now 
delivers ar to the Public, 
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oy conſidering my intend ed 85 me" 
Li 
"familiar ſtyle of f letter-writing: et 


the moſt eligible; 3. "and. particularly, 10 hen 
I reflected _ "the abſurdity of es” 


terms of art, in an addreſs to the ladies. 


The three firſt r ill not, I hope, be 


eſteemed foreign to my purpoſe, as they 


ſeem to me altogether introductory to the 
deſign. I was induced to add the laſt let- 


ter, upon old a ge, in order to make the ſe- 
ries of letters complete; having now, in 
this collection, taken up man from the 
firſt period of his exiſtence, and carried bim 14 
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1 b like! to our ils blah" 
** intimately connected with the follow 


ing letters, Tthalt tranſcribe a part of . 
introduction to the eighth edition of the 
Family Phyſician, publiſhed” about tijelve 


months ago.” 21 e Ain Weng . 2 n E. 21 
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i INI o DUCTION. 


Experience in pbyſic is the wiſeſt path 
70 tread; and conſidering, what poor crazy 
a many of the human race 


unbappily ſuſtain, and the various diforders 


which even the moſt robuſt | are liable toy 


| no one can de too particular i in remarking 
| ſuch i innocent remedies as. may relieve light 


indiſpoſitions, and conſequently prevent 
terrible and fatal diſeaſes. 4 


— 


nn ee . * folks which: has 


either been too much neglected, or 


miſtaken; nevertheleſs it is of the firſt 


- conſequence towards the cure of diſeaſes, 
.cenſtitutions. It is equally ſo to render 
advanced age eaſy and comfortable; and 
to preſerve helpleſs. infants. To ſpecula- 


tive minds it muſt be matter of aftoniſh- 
ment to obſerve the fatality amongſt chil- 


; den, which. the following table of births 


and infant-burials, collected from the bills 


of mortality, preſents land their ſetious 
d ere 
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eee. 5 1 
16283 ane 7987 
r The 122 erage upon the laſt ten * 
s we fee that afmoſt two third 
its environs are intirely loſt to ſociety: 16283 
are, upon the average, the annual births; 
10145 the infant-burials; and, what 
deſerves particular attention, 7987 are cut 
off before they are two years old, which 
is more than three fourchs of thoſe children 
who die under five years of age. Ho- 


ardentiy therefore is it to be withed that 


ſuch 2 fatality" could be prevented! — it 
may be prevented. SY rot OT emen ty 
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« Is it not affecting, that ſo many be- 
ings, _ entering into life, ſhould be fo. 
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vii INTRODUCTION. 
untimely cut off; to the detriment of ſociety, | 
and the affliction of their weeping mothers ? | 
It is, truly, a ſubject of commiſeratlon, a 
ſcene which draws a ſilent tear from the 
eye of hutwanity; and pierces the wounded 
boſoms of afflicted parents. Above three 
fourths of theſe little innocents fall 'a ſa- 
crifics under two years old. It is well 
known, that the thruſh and watery gripes 
generally terminate their exiſtence in the 
early months; and, if they furvive theſe 
maladies, the time of teething too ſre. 
eee ee on a hors rej ern | 
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8 Could we but conquer the un 
of the times, and aboliſh unnatural and 
abſurd practices; could we but reſtore that 
natural and ſimple method of rearing chil- 
dren; which the all-wiſe Giver of life has 
ſufficiently pointed out; did we but con- 
fine them to that nutriment which Hz has 
prepared for their firſt ſtate of exiſtence; | 
and conſult that reafon which HE has 
beſtowed upon us to conduct them for. 
Wards all would be Well. But alas, in- 
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« The chruſh and watery gripeainte,: in 
the author's opinion, artificial diſeaſes, 
and both of. them totally occaſioned by 
improper food; ſuch as all kinds of pap, 
cuit; they all cauſe too much fermenitation- 
in an infant's ſtomach, and irritate their 
tender bowels beyond what Nature can 
ſupport. This appears to him to be the 


eulen cauſe of the before - mentioned 
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* «When, Ahe are paſt this periods: 
the danger in cutting their. teeth is juſtly: 
together from a weakneſs, of conſtitution, | 
ariſing. from the, ſame firſt miſmanagement; 
in point of diet; and here a train of dread-, 
ful ſymptoms, preſent themſelyes; the. 
head, the ſtomach, the bowels, are all at 


times terribly affected 3 a general waſting | 


obUCTION. 


of the body fie quentiy enſues, and uneon- 


querable fevers prevail, which ee 
ermin- Dig ene 
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. 5 Teo prevent all theſe unhappy —. 
quences, let us but ſor a moment reflect 


that every mother is deſigned by Nature 
to foſter her own child. If the breaſt is 


not to be obtained, cows: milk is "0 
general to be preferred to any kind of food. 
that can be invented, becauſe it is ow ö 
ane to that which en Intended, {EINE 
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1 8 wiſh the kinks F< out FRY 
the following letters may be attended to, 
as the ſucceſs of rearing, children, and the 
preſerving infirm and aged conſtitutions, 


more indeed than it does upon the appli- 
cation of medicines. For although, by the 


medical art, many violent and (dangerous! 


diſeaſes may ee be prevented! from 
proving fatal; "yet, + even when the doctor 
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has taken his leave, the good nurſe malt 


Kill be watchful e to reftore again the in- 
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<< valid to a healthy and remand 
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I was apprehenſive that many ob je 
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than to find Faule, it 'is' to be wiſhed that 
the younger part of the female ſex at leaſt, 
whom it more nearly concerns, will not 
receive this little preſent with ſuch uncon- 
querable prejudices as would' probably have 
been experienced from their grand-dames, 
8 If, by addreſſing their underſtanding, I 
ſhould be happy enough to convince their 
judgment of the propriety of the following 
obſervations; I truſt they may probe in ſome 
meaſure" beneficial both to themſelves and 
their future daughters, in the exalted cha- 
racters of wives and mothers. nee 
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Tbere is is a a certain reſpeR.due te to. our an- 5 
ceſtors and t their cuſtoms ; and for my oon 
part 1 1 neyer embrace 
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opinions, but upon full conviction 
claiming preference to old ones. Still it 


ſhould be remembered, the mind was never 
deſigned for a ſtate of ſlavery; therefore, 
when once our reaſon is truly convinced of 


former errors, let the ſanction for ſuch miſ- 


takes be never. ſo redoubtable, there is a 
glorious freedom inherent in human nature 
that prompts a generous mind to revoke er- 
roneous opinions, and adopt thoſe ſyſtems, - 


which, upon mature deliberation, ſhall ap- 


pear more rational. And whenever the 
contrary diſpoſition is diſcovered, it altoge- 
ther ſhews a want of candour, and points 
out an obſtinacy, not only culpable with 


reſpect to our private characters, but de - 


ferving of cenfure as it regards ſociety ; for 
ſuch a temper tends to prohibit every kind 
of diſcovery that may either improve our 
own knowledge, or * our — 


Cr eatures. 


1 All our knowledge with reſpe to infants 
muſt be obtained from obſervation alone, as 
no one ever pretended to remember thoſe 
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ſenſations and wants Which he himſelf ex- 
perienced in the earlieſt part of childhood 3 
therefore a careful attendance is required in 
the nurſery. When infants are properly 


managed, there is but ſeldom an occaſion | 
. for the help of medicine: and ſhould it be 
neceſſary to call in aſſiſtance of this kind, 
as they are totally incapable of relating 
their diſtreſs, it requires an aceurate obſer- 
vation, together with a circumſtantial ac- | 
count from the nurſes who attend upon 
them, to enable a medical practitioner to 
form a right judgment of their diſeaſes. 
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and for the Service of thoſe W. _ 
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wy This gd contains a „Celle of 
uſeful Family Remedies, with * PHY 
full Directions for adminiſtring them, 
and properly nurſing the Sick, Experience 
has proved the Utility of this Deſign, as it 
enables the Benevolent and Compaſſionate, 
at a trifling Expence, to beſtow a laudable 
and well - adapted Charity, in Time of 
Sickneſs, to their poor, induſtrious Neigh- 
bours; and in caſe of ſudden IIIneſs at 
Home, it may be the Means of preſerving 
their own Lives, or the Lives of their Fa- 
milies; for if they do not themſelves 
chuſe to apply the Medicines, they are at 


Hand when a Phyfician or an Apothecary | 
is ſent for; when otherwiſe, Patients are 
under the cruel Neceſſity of waiting for 
Relief, until a Meſſenger can be diſpatched 
to bring the Medicines from a neighbour- 
ing Town; by which Delay many value 
able Lives are ar ſacrificed. 

4 heſe Medicines continue to be faith- 
fully prepared, in Cheſts, according to the 
Preſcriptions of the Author, at SMITH 
and Co. 's Chemical Warehouſe, No. 375 
. Sn . 
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LETTER U 


Of 1 the imaginary. conſequences of 
 frights and longings. A candid MA a8 | 
_ the merits of this doctrine. 


Posen which kad been imbibed 
1 in dur early days, received from thoſe 
we eſteem and reverence, and ſupported 
by the authority of paſt ages, muſt needs 
make impreſſions upon the moſt candid 
and ingenuous minds; particularly when 
almoſt every day produces ſtrange and 
wonderful ſtories to Gorrobarite the ſup- 
n E 1 FEE 
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The various blemiſhes frequently diſeo- 
vered upon children at the birth, have been 
generally conſidered as the effect of a fright gz 
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een 


or a diſappointment of the mothers longings; 


and indeed this opinion has ſo far prevailed, 
that it has been, for a long time paſt, 
looked upon as inconteſtable. Should any 
one therefore preſumptuouſly dare to deny 
this amazing peculiarity in pregnant wo- 
men, and the conſequent effect upon the 
embryo, he muſt expect nothing leſs than 
the general cenſures of the female world. 
Befides, the many poſitive aſſertions upon 
this head, from the moſt ſenſible perſons of 
undoubted veracity, will naturally lead 

prudent man to ſpeak with caution 5 ® | 
the doctrine. Nevertheleſs it ſurely cannot 
be i improper to make a candid enquiry. into 


| ſo. wonderful. a phænomenon. 


It is a zes by far the moſt intereſting 
to the ladies: it comes indeed particularly 
under their cognizance; for the dreaded 
evil affec's the fair ſex much more eſſe n- 
tially than it does ours. With my female 
friends therefore I beg Joon to diſcuſs this 


important point. 


LETTER I. i 
If is by every one allowed to the honour 
of this nation, and let particular commen- 
dation be given to the daughters of Great- 
Britain themſelves, that in the education of 
young women, letters, and the polite im- 
provements, are much more attended to in 
this age than formerly; accompliſhments 
which not only render their manners more 
engaging, but qualify them likewiſe for the 
happy domeſtic life ; and contribute much 
to adorn theſe amiable and ſweetly-endear- 
ing companions of the: ſocial hour. How 
eſſentially neceſſary is ſuch a friend to make 
life comfortable and happy! . 


What a luſtre does every good and ac- 
compliſhed woman add to the matrimonial 
ſtate !—She muſt by every reaſonable man 
be conſidered not only as the partner of his 

bed, but of his very ſoul. | 


I can at this time readily call to mind 
many ſuch exalted characters, to whom in 
a moſt particular manner I now addreſs. 


B 3. 


6 LETTER I. 


myſelf :—women, whoſe enlarged minds 
are capable of a much greater depth of rea- 

ſoning than theſe ſpeculations will afford; 
and in whoſe company I have oftentimes 
enjoyed the happineſs of friendly converſa- 
tion - with whom, upon different occaſions, 
I have, in part, entered into the ſubject of 
this, and the following letters. It is indeed 
at the requeſt of ſeveral of theſe my worthy 
female friends that I have been induced to 
collect my thoughts, in order to deliver 
them to a , i 


Ignorance, my Fair readers, is the pa- 
rent of credulity and ſuperſtition. Know- _ 
ledge is the conqueror that triumphs over 
ſuch terrible foes. How much is the un- 

derſtanding enlightened and improved by 
the uſe of letters? When therefore we con- 
ider that the art of printing was not diſco- 
vered until the fifteenth, century, and it was 
2 long time after that before it became uni- 
verſal in Europe, we ſhall not greatly won- 
der at the bigotry and rudeneſs of manners 
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in our anceſtors; and we ſhall ceaſe to re- 
flect upon thoſe credulous times. 


Do the ſcore of ignorance we are to place 
the many and hideous ſtories which have 
been formerly related of apparitions, goblins, 
and witches, that have at times infeſted 
different parts of Europe; and even in Eng- 
land have claimed the attention of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical power: inſtances of which are 
to be found in our hiſtory, 


At this period I believe there are but few 
who give credit to ſuch romances. The 
Spectator and his cotemporaries pretty well 
cleared the country of witches. As to ghoſts, 
the laſt that made its appearance was the no- 
torious Fanny of Cock-lane, and this arch 


ſpirit was effectually laid, as it is called, - 


a court of juſtice ; where the gentlemen of 
the law carefully collected her aſhes, and, 
like alchemiſts, turned them into gold, ſo 
that there is no fear of any more ſpirits 
riſing from her urn. | 
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We are now, my intelligent fair, fully con- 
vinced of the ridiculous fallacy of ſuch bug- 
bears, and at this time there is ſcarcely a 
female but can enjoy, without one dreadful 


apprehenfion, a cool and ſilent walk by 


moon- light. A pleaſure their mothers could 


hardly be perſuaded to partake of; for not 


longer than half a century ago, if a daunt- 
leſs virgin had thus preſumptuouſly ven- 
tured, the affrighted parents would have 
been apprehenſive for their daughter, leſt 
ſhe ſhould, ſome time or another, be pu- 
niſhed for ſuch impious audacity. | 


Thus we ſee prodigies and wonders daily 


vaniſhing, in proportion as literary know- | 
; ledge, and the general improvement of the 


underſtanding, are cultivated. 


To ſome future ſeaſon perhaps we muft 
poſtpone the elucidation of marks, the ſup- 
poſed conſequences of frights and longings: 
Yet, if this matter ſhould be a ſubje& of 
diſpute with the ladies for the preſent, I 
doubt not that a little time and candid ob- 


Urn 
ſervation will commit the very idea of ſuch 
romantic opinions, together with that of 
frights, and every other Aoi non, 
n e 5 


10 A fright ! is 88 4 to bbs hy 
| frame: unlucky effect upon pregnant women, 
as a diſappointment of their wiſhes will pro- 
duce. Hence they are perpetually racked 
between hope and fear, to the torment of 
themſelves, and every body about them; 
and are ſometimes ſo extravagant with re- 
i | gard to a with or longing, as not to be ſatis- 
fied but at an immenſe expence: for we 
have heard that theſe ſtrange cravings are 
not altogether confined to the palate, they 
ſometimes extend. themſelves to equipage, 
jewels, dreſs, baubles, &c. As a proof that 
ſuch chimerical notions even at this time 
prevail, the reader is n to nn to _ 
following relation. — | 


Since the firſt edition of this work went 
to the preſs, the author happened to dine, 
in company with /a pregnant lady totally 
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free from ſuch prejudice, at the houſe of an 
intimate female friend, who has an heart 
truly good and ſympathetic. Her teeming 
viſiter took notice of a toy; it was a pigeon- 
houſe made of Staffordſhire ware, and in a 
baby-houſe would appear a proper orna- 
ment: Yet the forebodings of this good 
matron, leſt her friend>ſhould have enter-. 
tained a longing for it, operated ſo ſtrongly, 
that ſhe kindly ordered it to be put into her 
viſiter's carriage. The pregnant lady 
ſtrongly objected to it indeed, but to no 

_ purpoſe; inſomuch that ſhe was . to 

take the eee 8 | * 
; en not to dwell upon ſuch like os = 
"ins: which nevertheleſs have been fre- 

_ . quently introduced in ſupport of whimſical. 
defires, and which are continually magni- 
fied in the relation, we ſhall confine our 
remarks to the general manner in which. | 

| 1 age me 


— Live univerſally 3 8 an in- 
fidel in matters of this kinds the ladies 
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Have treated me accordingly; nay frequent- 
ly, when I have begged quarter, it has been 
cruelly denied; which cautions me at this 


| time to be modeſtly humble and diffident. 


I ſhall aſſert nothing, but by fair and im- 
partial enquiry endeavour to ſearch out the 


truth. 


In conſequence of my ſuppoſed want of 
faith in theſe affairs, there is ſcarcely a fe- 
male I am acquainted with, who does not 
treaſure up every ſurpriſing ſtory of this kind 
that ſhe hears; to tell it me with all the ad- 
vantages that a perſuaſiye tongue can give, 
in order to bring about my converſion. 
I verily believe that by the aſſiſtance of 
theſe my good friends I could furniſh a large 
folio volume of ſuch hiſtories. It is a ſpa- 
cious field for the fancy to rove in. A va- 
riety of preternatural marks in living per- 
ſons may be produced every day: nor-can 
the exiſtence of theſe extraordinary appear- T 
ances be denied, for that is inconteſtable, as 
every one can vouch. The true cauſe of 
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ſuch wonders therefore is the 10 of our 


In the firſt place, I ſhall make bold to de- 

elare that I never met with one of theſe ble- 
miſhes, which altogether ſtruck my fancy 

with reſpect even to the imaginary likeneſs; 

or which, as to the ſuppoſed cauſe, en- 
gaged wy rational TI: | 


I have been ſhewed a mark that was 
compared to'the rhind of bacon, and told 
a a ſtrange ſtory of the mother's longing for 
2 gammon—T fancied it to be like the 
tinge of a Malatto, and congratulated the 
parents that the child was not ee 
| ape ay ol 
| A lady of my acquaintance has often- 

times declared that the is marked with a 
perfect pig, but I never could obtain the 
ſight of this rarity, it not being convenient- 
ly ſituated for public inſpection. A little 
while ago I was in company with her mo- 


"> , 1 4 
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cher, an elderly woman, and ꝗuite a ſtout 
champion, as I found, for marks and ble- 
miſhes, in conſequenee of frights and long- 
ings.) Upon a particular enquiry it appeared 
that ſhe was unacquainted with the aeci- 
dent until ſome conſiderable time after the 
birth; and then from the appearance of the 
mark ſhe very well remembered the occaſion 
of it which was this. When ſhe was very 

near her time, her huſband and ſelf were 
invited to the hauſe of à relation living! at 

>me diſtanee, who, ſhe knew, had Wind 
very fine ſueking pigs. They both thought 
the ride would be too much for her; but ſhe 
recollects her having ſaid chat the would 8⁰ 
at all events, iche was ſure they would dreſs | 
one. of the pigs for dinner. However, the 
huſband. went, alone, and returned in the 
evening with. a quarter of a pig that had 
been dreſſed on purpoſe for their dinner, her 
relation knowing ſhe was fond of it. But 
alas ! as her evil. genius, would have its 
when ſhe ſat down to ſupper. ſhe could eat 
but very little; and at that time * 
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daughter is marked, which ſheis very certain 
occaſioned the form of a pig. I aſked her 
how the child could be marked, ſince ſhe 


had her defire. No matter for that, anſwer- 


ed ſhe, though J had the pig, the child to be 


ſure muſt be marked ; becauſe I longed for 


it nice and hot, with good plumb ſauce and 
gravy, but was obliged to eat it cold. We 
all laughed heartily at the concluſion, 


though, as the reader may judge, from dif- 


ferent motives ; but the old lady thought 
ſhe had obtained a complete victory. 
A have given this little | hiſtory to ſhew 
the abſurd manner in which theſe things 


are uſually accounted for. It will be alſo 


proper in this place to remark the notorious 
diſſimilarity between ſuch blemiſhes and 
their ſuppoſed originals. We are to take 
notice likewiſe of the cafe with which the 
fancy is impoſed upon, or impoſes on itſelf 
in fuch caſes, even to infatuation ; magni · 


| tying the moſt trifling conjectures into the 


ſtrongeſt confirmations. How often do wo- 
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men rack their minds to find out the origin 
of theſe marks? which evidently. proceeds 
from their averſion to be thought capable 
of producing an offspring with any amper- 
fections, and their ſervants and nurſes, 
conſidering it actually as their buſineſs, are 
* n to help them out upon theſe 


Fruit, wine, boiled lobſters, freſh ſal- 
mon, and ſuch like things of a red colour 
are the moſt common marks, and there is 

ſcarcely a family in the kingdom but ſome 
one or more of them can RY eee 
of this ſort. : 11 

Theſe ſtrange effects we are told not only 
happen to the human race, but alſo, how 
wonderful to relate !—to brutes. There 
is a worthy family, whoſe veracity is not to 
be doubted, that are firmly perſuaded of the 
following fact; of which _ they were all 
ſpectators. 1 ſhall deliver the account, as 
I ĩ > ORE SRL ; CLF WG To , 


* 
v 
* 


nearly as pollible, in the Nye words, 
who n me dk the n | 

- Hap fither's ET cat ay to 
prodits a kitten, which, to. the ſurpriſe of 
all the family, was marked upon the back 
with a rat. As the kitten grew, the rat 
: encreaſed likewiſe.; z till, at the end of ſome 
months, it dropped off the kitten quite per- 
feft in its ſorm; - and the lady had it in her 
own hand. I was queſtioned very particu- 
larly whether I could any longer doubt the 
eonſequences of longing and frights, ſince it 
even extended to brutes for, continued 
ſhe, what could be the cauſe of this, but 
the creature being diſappointed of ſome rat 


ſhe was purſoing Mi 


Thus cloſely vreſſed F: begged her yet to 
pardon my want of belief—As to the cauſe, 
I was ſilent about it; that there was a ſub- 
ſtance upon the kitten, which fell off as re- 
lated, I had no doubt - what then could 1 
doubt That their own imaginations de- 


ceived the — How was that poſſible? Much, 
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more ſo than they were aware of— where 


is the rat, madam?— Thrown away long 


ago that is unlucky, for had I ſeen it, pro- 
bably it might have ſtruck meas reſembling 
an owl, or ſome other thing altogether as 
extravagant. It was downright obſtinacy 
in me, for I would not believe any thing— 
Tfurther ſaid, had it been a rat, I thought 


ſhe would have wanted courage to touch 
it—even ſuppoſing it to be dead; and had 
it been alive, it would certainly have' run 
away and prevented her. This pleaſantry 
abated ſomewhat of the earneſtneſs of our 
argument, and a laugh made us very 1 
friends — but I was an mem man. 


. by * 1 ba £1. 5.5 
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| 5 . heard of a woman ſurpriſed i inthe 
Atreet, when ſhe was very near her time, by 
a perſon with a withered arm; upon her 
return home the fright threw her into labor, 
and ſhe was delivered of a child with a wi- 
thered arm.—How can we poſſibly believe 
ſuch an immediate effect as this to be pro- 
auced Pools. 1 to be credited that the mo- 
03 
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ther's terror ſhould inſtantly blaſt the arm 
of the child, thus rendering it ſimilar to 
ans eee —:. n 


And if this be rejected, wo can 8 36 
the total loſs. of a limb from a ſimilar 
cauſe q Could it be annihilated ? This no 
one will aſſert. If not, ſuppoſing the effect 
to take place, and the arm or the leg ſhould 
be ſeparated from the body, what becomes 
of it? Such divided part is never to be found 
upon theſe occaſions, On the contrary, 
where there is an addition to the form, pro- 
ceeding alſo, as we are told, from fright; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as a toe or finger extraor- 
dinary, an arm or a leg; in the name of 
wonder, from what ſource can thoſe ex- 
uberances be ſo immediately produced ? Is 
it not aſtoniſhing that ſuch eredulous infa- 
tuations ſhould thus beguile our renden # 


5 Not to an my fair readers with any 
more of theſe relations, which by preju- 
diced perſohs a are ere . ee 1 
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all juſt mention a ebenen Tor WO 
booms es e ee e 


A ay of my an een 
during the time of her pregnaney, was un- 
fortunately overturned#in a coach; by which 
accident, as ſhe endeavoured to get out; the 
firſt joint” of Her ſecond finger was intirely 
broken off. This was an alarming circum- 
ſtance to all her friends, and the dreadful 
apprehenſions of the child's — born a 
cripple diſturbed every one; but to the 
great aſtoniſhment of her acquaintance, ſhe 
5 delivered of a fine and perfect 17585 | 


An eminent ps ttioact hw a PAIR 


this effect, which is equally to be credited, 
as 5 under his own n ohfervation,” 


A lady & quality being in convulſions, 
the family ſent for the doctor in great haſte. 
He found her upon the bed extremely ill in- 
deed. When her ladyſhip came a little to 
herſelf, the cried out, The black eat! the 
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black cat —her well known particular aver- 
ſion to this domeſtic animal ſeemed to point 
out the cauſe of the diſaſter, of which till 
now they were entirely ignorant, and the 
ſervants diligently ſearched for the object; 
when in a tub, placed to receive the rain 
water, near her ladyſnhip's dreſſing- room 
e yore N Was . * 


This Goht lo terribly afeed the _ 
that her fears were ever uppermoſt, and ſhe 
was miſerable until the time of her delivery. 
Neither could her friends pacify her, nor 
the arguments of fo able a man bring her 
to reaſon. Notwithſtanding all they could 
ſay, ſhe was fully perſuaded her child's face 
would be like this black cat's. At length 
 Lucina ſmiled propitious on its birth, and 
her ladyſhip's apprehenſions vaniſhed upon 
ber being brought to bed of a lovely boy 
without either mark or blemiſh. 


Juſt about the fine time PO DING * 


the ſame gentleman delivered another per- 
fon of a boy alſo, The child had a ſmall 


curious enougli to interrogate the mother 
about ĩt, and ſhe moſt ingenueuſly declared 
that ſhe was neither fenſible of any fright 
or longing during * Wee ee wn ber 
er e 


6 
2 
3 


Had this blemiſh Get to the” child 
of the noble parent, the doctor truly ob- 
ſerves, the black cat would undoubtedly 
have occaſioned a remarkable aneedbte in 
the hiſtory of her ladyſhip's houſe . for by 


all her family and friends it would have been 


looked: upon as an ineonteſtable proof of 


theſe prodigies. And give me leave to add; 


wich much more ſeeming plauſibiliry too 
boaſt; becauſe che lady had declared her 
| 1 e time of e N 
_ 57 15 


"IJ all 00 n inſtance wy an 
eden altogether as fruitleſs as that 
of the noble lady. It was made known to 
me in conſequence of reading the above to 
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a particular friend, who immediately re- 
plied that he was under great anxiety for his 
wife, upon account of her being terrified at 
the ſight of a perſon who had a very un- 
happy blemiſh on her face. The wife 
of this gentleman, by chance going to St. 
Paul's church, was placed in a ſtall exactly 
oppoſite to the unfortunate object, which 
affected her: ſo much that her devotion 
was entirely loſt; and ſhe talked. of this 
poor woman. RA ſhe left the 
church. | | 


In a this eee 
St. Paul's, and was unluckily placed oppo- 
ſite the ſame perſon, which ſo diſtreſſed har 
that ſhe dared not to venture there any more. 
Surely this is as ſtriking an inſtance as we 
can ſuppoſe. J told my friend I was glad 
he acquainted me of it before his wife was 
brought to bed, and that I ſhould pay great 
attention to the conſequence. But at the 
ſame time deſired he would endeayour to 
make both himſelf and wife very eaſy, aſ- 
ſuring him, on the obſervation of myſelf and 
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dthers, how little room there was to be under 
any diſmal apprehenſion on this account. 


ſions ſo terrified her, ſhe dared not to look 

at the child, till ſhe collected from the con- 
verſation of her attendants that the boy's 
face was free from blemiſh. What a cruel 
ſuſpenſe and painful nen muſt this 
n deen to a nach E. Rina 


Not 1 ago J was in the chamber of a 
lady newly delivered; her mother being pre- 
ſent took me to the window, and in great 
diſtreſs acquainted me the child had a large 
mark upon the right ſide of its face, that ſhe 


was terrified at the thoughts of breaking it 


to her daughter, and begged me to acquaint 
her of it. Accordingly, after congratulat- 
ing the good lady in the ſtraw, upon her 
own health and a fine baby, in the courſe 
of converſation, I jocoſely told her that we 

were at a loſs to account for a pretty ſpot _ 


W 
very minute recollection, ſhe: frankly con- 
feſſed the! did not remember any one thing 
that the longed for during her pregnancy, | 
| „ ee Re account n 
. | 


: A ME ache eircumſtances might 
be enumerated to diſcredit, though many 
ſtories are related to confirm this wonder- 
ful affair. I ſhall not, however, introduce 
further particulars, though divers have hap- 
penedwithin-my notice, but conclude this 
letter with remarking; that in every inſtance 
before related, where the misfortune of a 
blemiſh was apprehended, it did not hap- 
pen; and in the other caſes, where marks 
appeared, they were entirely unexpected, 
and the cauſe of them totally unknown to 

the mothers; which, I may venture to ſay, 
has always been the caſe. If, therefore, 
women would wiſh to be credited in theſe 
ſtories of frights and longings, let them de- 
 claxre, before they are delivered, like the 
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they have marked the child, and make 
known the cauſe of it. Nothing leſs can 
prove this fact, and till then even the poſſi- 
bility of it may very reaſonably be doubted— 
for ſurely we may conclude that ſo remark- 
9 able an effect of ſympathy can never take 
gqlwKuice without the immediate and moſt cer- 
tain R of the meiber. 
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Of en that fuch blemiſhes may 
Happen indſ pend- ut 15 wet mather” 5 Kia 
nation. | 


8 to longings, I doubt not but every 
X. perſon muſt have been ſenſible of ſuch 
inclinations. Ican anſwer for myſelf, that 
when indiſpoſed, and my ſtomach rather 
weak, I have many times ſuffered, not a 
little, in being diſappointed of a thing that 
ſeemed particularly to ſtrike my fancy; ſure- 
ly I may be allowed to ſay that the preju- 
dices of female education are likely to en- 
courage ſuch inclinations to a much greater 
degree in pregnant women, whoſe appetites 
are uſually weak and fanciful; and, as it 
is the caſe in every paſſion when too extra- 
vagantly indulged, I take it for granted | 
ladies may be ſometimes very much hurt by 
ſuch a diſappointment,” independently of 
ſuperſtitious, tormenting apprehenſions. 


I would wiſh to arm every female breaſt 
with the reſolution. neceſſary for her own 
D 5 
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happineſs. Yet I do not deny but upon » 
thouſand occaſions the ladies ſuffer, una- 


voidably as it were, from fear; and mate : 
rially fo in the preſent inſtance... 


Women, from the deli i of their frame, 
and the particular mode of education in po- 
lite countries, are without doubt much more 
under the dominion of fear than men; who 
are continually ſpurred on by cuſtom and 
vigour to exert their courage. This ren- 
ders a variety of objects, although terrible 
to the fair ſex, ſo familiar to ours, that 
contempt alone is oftentimes a ſecurity a- 
gainſt many ſuch horrible intruders. 
We confeſs then that women are ex- 
ceedipg]y ſubject to fear. It is alſo granted 
that, in things they long for, they may 
be painfully difappointed. It is not denied 
but that there are oftentimes very extraor- 
dinary appearances at the birth, which the 
ar likens to a variety of things but it 

not therefore follow that we are bound 
to believe ſuch marks or blemiſhes'to be the 


. 
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effect of fright, or the conſequence of a pa- 
rent's diſappointment. 


In the firſt letter we gave ſeveral rela- 
tions on both ſides of the queſtion: I ſhall 
now beg leave to propoſe a few queries, 
which if allowed, in my opinion, ſeem, in 
a to account for theſe extraordinary ap- 
ices ; and what cannot be illuſtrated: 
upon a radforial enquiry,. why may we not 
ſuppoſe to proceed from hidden, accidental 
cauſes in the operations of nature? Since 
excreſcences upon trees, plants, and indeed 
blemiſhes on almoſt every kind of animals, 
(of which daily experience will convince a 
common obſerver) ſeem ſtrongly to autho- 
riſe ſuch a conjecture; I ſay, why may we 
not ſuppoſe this to be the true reaſon, with- 
out the afſiſtance of awender-workin gi ima- 
. © ng ok 


Will hs an inflammation upon the eye 
frequently produce an univerſal redneſs over 


that part which * 8 
. 
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What is the cauſe of this We alte 
ration ? 


Muſt not there ever. have been-a fluid 
circulating in thoſe. tender veſſels ?—And 
muſt not that fluid be neceſſarily limpid ? 


Are not thoſe veſſels therefore, unleſs in- 


jured, too ſmall to admit the ſanguinary 


fluid in its compact and red ſtate ? 


And does it not evidently appear that 
they muſt be conſiderably. diſtended, before 
the red blood can be admitted, which de- 
notes 5 this inflammation ? . 


| Save where the virgin bluſh 3 the 
blood into the cheek, or the roſy-coloured 
nymph rivals our courtly beauties ;—does 


not the white neſs of the ſkin in almoſt every 


part of the body plainly ſhew that its veſſels 
| equally deny the amian of this red fluid ? 


We are told by curious enquirers, that 
for ſeveral months after cuncegtipn, the 
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embryo receives its ſupport from a limpid 
fluid, and that the form itſelf is nearly 
limpid, or colourleſs. | 


If ſo, are not the veſſels of an unborn 
child, as it arrives nearer to the birth, gra- 
dually enlarged, ſo as in the proper parts to 


give admiſſion to this red ſanguinary fluid? 


May not therefore ſome accidental preſ- 


ſure upon a pregnant woman the violence 


of a fudden jolt or the ſhock received by 
à falſe ſtep or a fall, with a variety of other 
caſualties, corivey ſuch an injury to the ten- 


der embryo, as upon ſome part of the ſcin 
to occaſion a ſimilar effect to that of the 
eye 


Do we not oftentimes obſerve inflammas 
tions in the eye to be in a manner ha- 
1 7 


- Why may we not then ſuppoſe theſe de- 


| lieate veſſels, when thus diſtended, to be ſo 


oppreſſed by the particles of the fluid which 


„ 
ruſh into them, as never more to be able to 
recover their natural'fize? ' © 


Hence theſe parts, and theſe parts only, 


giving admiſſion to the red blood—is it not 


probable that they may aſſume the various 
forms, which in various infants are ima- 


gined to reſemble Py different row. of 2 


TP 'che cure of the before- mentioned inflam- 
mation of the eye frequently depends, not 

upon bleeding, but upon conftringing the 

veſſels, and reftoring them to their original 


ſtate, fo that they again only admit their 


proper limpid fluids ; and perhaps, if aſtrin- 


gent applications were uſed at the birth, 
where a ſtrong preſſure could be made upon 


the particular part, many of theſe blemiſhes 


might in a ary 5 if not ONES» : 


be KEMOues. . . 


Such are our conjectures on the cauſe 
of thoſe marks which are totally of, or ap- 
proaching to a red colour. But there are 


other blemiſhes which, at firſt ſight, my 
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readers may take for granted cannot be ac- 
counted for by this way of reaſoning: ſuch, 
| for inſtance, as appear of a light and dark 
brown, of a chocolate and black colour. 
Nevertheleſs, my fair friends, permit us 

candidly to proceed. | 


A blow ſometimes ſtains the ſkin yel- 
low; if the part be much bruiſed, the tinge 
is deeper, and frequently turns quite black. 
A curious obſerver muſt have noticed in 
thoſe perſons, who from violent blows have 
received ſuch contuſions as are vulgarly 
called black eyes, that the ſkin, before it 
returns to its natural colour, aſſumes a great | 
variety of different hues; all proceeding 
from the ſame frſt cauſe. . Is it not. then 
probable that ſome ſuch accident happen-. 

ing to an unborn child may produce a 
ſimilar effect? This perhaps will be al- 
lowed: but then why ſhould ſuch blemiſhes | 
continue in children, ſince they uſually 

| diſappear in the caſe before · mentioned? 
However, to proceed in the enquiry: Such 
effects being admitted, their Hp 
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then is the difficulty to be overcome. Let 
us conſider that, although in mature life the 
conſtitution has generally ſtrength ſufficient 
to-repei maſt accidents, not inſtantly mor- 
tal; yet in childhood, and old age, the 
powers of the body are overcome by very 
Wight injuries. In the meridian of life 
thoſe parts of the body which are disfi- 
gured by accidents moſt commonly recover 
themſelves; ; nevertheleſs many inſtances 
are to be produced, even in adults, where 
the ſkin continues diſcoloured. Bruiſes ; 
and other injuries upon the ſhins, particu- 
_ larly in feeble conſtitutions, Eat OC- 
caſion marks that never diſappear. The 
| ſame is likewiſe obſerved upon the legs of 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to fit too near a | 
fire, in which caſe we ſay they have burnt 
their-ſhins!; and old fores generally leave 
ſuch marks,” T have ſeen many of theſe 
laſting blemiſhes. My readers probably re- 
collect the fact, and alſo'that ſuch injured 
parts aſſume à variety of colours; black, 
red, brown, motley, cc. much reſembling F 
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a ich” are "ſuppoſed t. to proceed. from 


the force of i imagination. e eee 
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Since therefore we find ſuch li ike appear: 
ances are ſometimes permanent in the dif- 
ferent periods of life, What can be ſaid. to, 
diſprove their continuance in infants, when 
ſuppoſed to happen either before or at the 


time of delivery ? for ſurely we may cons... 
| «lude, the more delicate the form i is, it will 15 


prove the more | uſceptible of injuries, and 


thoſe 1 inj uries will laſt the longer; ; the tender . 


veſſels in ſuch caſes not being ſo able to re- 


cover themſelves. And as we often find ĩt 
to be ſo in the feebleneſs of age, and i in a 


variety of other inſtances, why may we: 
not in the tender embryo alſo ſuppoſe theſe 


blemiſhes ſometimes to 3 and be 
durable? | | A reacts 


But if you. think the above reaſoning not. 
ſufficiently plauſible, let us conſider the dif- 


ference of compl, exion in different perſons. . 
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ferent colours of Europeans and Africans 


and ſince we find appearances ſo diametri- 
cally oppoſite in the ſkins of different per- 
ſons Why may not the ſame contraſt in 


in nature e wa intended cage, 4 

. 

Naw. 3 not thoſe blemiſhes: ſled 
freckles, and. more, eſpecially moles, which 


advanced life, and are often covered with 


how eaſily moſt. of the different. colours 
and appearances may be produced at any 
age? And though the cauſe of theſe is full 
as little known as the matter under preſent 
conſideration, was the effect ever deemed 
| . ON 


hes + 1 
5 3 


Now i is it to be wondered as 75 3 


to ſome or other of the vaſt variety of ob- 
Jecke i in the animal or vegets e creation ? 


ſome meaſure. take place in the ſkin of one | 
and the fame perſon through. a kind of error 


14 


frequently make their firſt appearance in 


pairs 3 1 ſay, do not theſe, with the com- 
mon excreſcences of warts, Kc. ſhew us 


ſportings« of: nature ſhould bear a reſemblance | 


1 
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Or in fact, if they bear no ſuch real *. 


ſemblance, cannot the imagination readily 


ſuppoſe they do; in like manner as, when 


looking upon the clouds, we eaſily diſeern 
men, horſes, trees, foreſts, flocks of ſheep, 
_ armies, and indeed every hk ict 
- moſt fruitful CREATING POINT 


1% 
Some farther ee Sapablen utgde 


be added, but they would probably in this 
plwGace be conſidered as too technical ſor the 

- generality of my readers: I ſhall therefore 
wave them at preſent, for I think there has 


been already enough ſaid upon this ſubject | 
to check at leaft, if not eee to ſubdue, 


* er inſatustione. e 


n 
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Nene ans in conſe- 


r quence: of frights and longings, ſhouldprove 
to be nothing more than prejudice, ladies 
will avoid the continual diſtreſs which in 


theſe circumſtances they labour under—for 


ſorry I am to ſay it, but at preſent it ſens 
a8 S leb. to ene we r | 


1 * 3 1 


5 „ 


vont fear, and ſuch. a degree of reſolution 


hurt, upon any caſual diſappointment of 


_ LETTER an. 


in young married women, * mend 
* e e d f 


W 8 fupgolingrall hed . | 3 | 
deems ſhould prove to be chimeri- © | 


Kalz the removing of the apprehenſion, by - 


which I mean the foreboding fears of the mo- 
ther, will be to remove the greateſt part of 
zathe evil—and ſurely it is time enough at 
the birth to diſcern an imperſection. This 
indeed is a point which the ſtrongeſt advo- 

. cates for the force of imagination muſt not 
only allow, but likewiſe.approve.of its ten- 
ene ; ſinee fortitude is the only preven- 
ative, according to their favourite ſyſtem, 
againſt the miſerable conſequences of frights, i 
and diſappointed longings: for if ſuch a de- : 
gree of courage can be obtained as will pre- 


maintained as will prevent the mind being 


the inclination, the evil itſelf is at once re- 
medied; becauſe the imaginationawill never 
 -apainfully dwell either upon objects of diſ- 

Len or inclination; and conſequently 


blemiſhes can never happen from ſuch 
cauſes, | {Sts | ALONG 


1 * 


— . A 


I truſt that my attentive and intelligent 


readers will not be diſpleaſed with the dif- 
cuffion of this very intereſting ſubject. » 
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LETTER III. 
F MISCARRIAGES. 


'E are now, my delicate fair ones, 
entering upon a ſubject which re- 
-=__ ſome 1 to > divide the 


+4 4 £4 


1 0 An 


ef a friend, 
There «a undoubtedly, conſtitutional 
errors, which oftentimes prevent women 
L G fa uf mothers 3 ; "UN they 


N 


r r 
e 3 E's * 


> 


Hates, Both theſe ly how- 
ever, belong to the phyſician. In a word, 
"therefore, theſe directions do not extend to | 


ſuch remote cauſes; my counſels at. pro- 


ſent being deſigned tt to > aſſiſt you. in your 
con ſphere. a | 

The deſire of children is evidently gredo- 

minant in almoſt every f female diſpoſition : - 

a _ it muſt be certainly, owing tothe wiſe ordi- 

nation of Providence that their education i is 


* 


46 L. 

fo admirably calculated to encourage this 
fondneſs. How engaging are the childiſh 
amuſements of a daughter Let us picture 
an innocent little girl fondly careſſing a 
15 waxen image, drefling and. undrefling it 
with all the pomp and importance of . 


| a tender mother. What a delightful employ- 


ment [how amiable does the child herſelf 
appear —and ſo endearing is this female 
4 province, that it is juſtly remarked to grow 
3 with the ſex into life. 1 


„ Y : 


+. 


2 1 have with 1 inexpreſlble. 1 9 

many young ladies, women grown, happily 
j amuſing themſelves at their younger ſiſter's 
| baby-houſe, and often diſcovered a crimſon | 
- bluſh, that genuine mark of female mo- 
2 ariſing from their being ſomewhat 
confuſed in ſuffering themſelves to be thus 


oye wk are it bn 19585 perſons who. 
have W an averſion to children. 1 
have painful] & ſuffered from the. enumera- 


tion of the difficulties, and inconveniences, | 
which they deſcribe parents to labour under 


who have the care of a little family. —Sel- 
fiſh and N wenne ihe 

God has tees ai that the 
whole human race are dependent upon one 
another, and thoſe perſons who think = 


act thus narrowly, can neither be accounted, 


good characters in themſelves, nor r worthy 
members with reſpect to ſociety. But alas! 
they are Rogers 3 to the e feelings of e 


| fan 
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Oe I am, ye amiable wives, that * 
it de your good fortune to become happy 


5 mothers Your children, thoſe dear pledges 


of love, if prudentiy educated, prove not 
only an engaging comfort to yourſelves, but 
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2 great and laſting fecurity for the affeQions 2 


of your huſbands. Truſt me there is a 8 | 


time when the charms of beauty muſt ceaſe, 
and the paſſions of youth bend to the ma- 
jeſty of v wiſdom— tis then good-nature and 


1 
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good- ſenſe, with that eſſent dier 
1 chearful diſpoſition, will i in 2 b gn t: mea - 

ſure ſecure. your conqueſt; and charming: * 


offsprings will aſſuredly contribute to unite 
parents in the lofting bonds of friendſhip. 


3. SS: ; 
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How defirable- therefore. are children L. 
Even poverty itſelf does not prevent the 
ſanguine wiſh for them. Let us then en- 
deavour to promote their ſaſe nd happy 


increaſe. ö 3 
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The tins” of pe IE RY in k whoa. 
is an important affair ; there are ſome who 
upon every trifling-occaſion 3 are. ſubjeR to 
miſcarriages—others again, who.in ſpite of ai” 
the moſt indirect and powerful means are 
often compelled to bear the token of un- 
= warrantable amours—and. there are in- 
ſtances even of married women, who, not 
i fuppoling themſelves. to be breeding, ik 0 | 
been treated in the moſt likely manner to 
bring about an abortion—but alß in nde 
A remarkable ſtory of this. kind occurs to 
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my memory, which 1 relate from. my « own. 
knowledge. 


An honeſt labouring man and his wife 
lived together many years without having 


children, and they were both beyond the 
meridian of life, when the poor woman was 
ſuppoſed to be afflited with a dropſy. From 


time to time ſhe adviſed with ſeveral emi- 


nent phyſicians, who, from her appearance 


and the account ſhe gave, treated her as 


dropſical; ad mĩniſtering the moſt nn 
1 . againſt that diſorder. 


At length the grew ſo very big that all 
hopes of a cure were given over, and the 
operation of tapping Was recommended. 
The huſband's circumſtances being narrow, 
and the expence of this illneſs putting it out 
of his power to employ a ſurgeon, the poor 
woman was adviſed to go into the ef ſpital ; 
| this, Ne the refuſed. | me 
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A week or two der A the Mh 
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called, with a moſt joyful countenance, to 
F 
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inform me his wife was n to bed, 7 
| likely to do. 6 ah I was-at that time very : 
young, but my reflections upon the oddity : 
of. the event determined me to be always. ; 
wary in the examination of une wake 4 
ae pl 1 SIE den 1 
52 . n 3 
| 'T „5 we ſee in this? woman, RF in a va- 
"IT riety of other caſes, where impious efforts 
have been uſed to promote a miſcarriage, 
; that Nature, in ſpite of great violence, 
ſometimes will not ye interru ee, nw 
Let us then aim at 3 ber i in this 
1 great work, where the conſtitution appears 
wi not able to go through with it; z and point 
1 | out the moſt rational means to prevent 
1 5 abortion. C 
| Our firſt letter, over and — the e en- 8 
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quiry concerning marks, longings, and 
frights, greatly tends to this material end. 
Women of a delicate form, and too great 
ſenſibility, are the moſt liable to Miſe 
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carry. Such alſo are the moſt likely to im- 


bibe; and to be affected by, the prejudices 


we there wiſhed to Eaution them againſt. 


The power of fear is undoubtedly ſovereign 
over moſt perſons, and this, as it frequently 
occaſions miſcatriages, ĩs truly to be dreaded. 
If therefore the prejudices were diſcounte- 
nanced, the agent ſear 17 7 Now al- 
N N 8 


And further, there is divies tends more 
to render life happy, either to men or wo- 
men, than to conquer, as much as poffible, | 


the paſſion of fear. T his is the monſter 
which in ſome degree ſubdues us all; and 


too frequently makes mankind miſerable. 7 
There is no calamity but would eaſily be- 
come ſupportable, could we diveſt ourſelves 


of fear; and daily experience proves women 
to be moſt ſubject to its tortures. How 


many trifling inſects, that a man conti- 


nually ſpurns from him, ruffle the breaſt of 


females, and throw them into the greateſt 


| agonies f 


F 2 
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The evil therefore is ſeated in the i imagi- 
nation, for itis the dreadful apprehenſion of 
their own mind that torments them ; 3, which, 
by a firm and ſteady reſolution, may gene- 
rally be overcome. Fortitude is an ineſti- 
mable jewel. 


However dicgeult the taſk appears, the 
earlieſt and ſtrongeſt prejudices may com- 
- monly be conquered. I am ſenſible that 


ſometimes is will require great pains, and 


never can be done but by the ſtrength of 
reaſon. Would you, my too ſuſceptible 


fair, follow my advice on this ſubject, a 
thouſand accidents might be avoided that 
hourly happen to you N this, a and; 5 ö 


other occaſions. ; 
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Reaſon was e upon us both 


for the preſervation of our health and | 


the promotion of our happineſs. The 
abuſe of it as e e che one, as 
Pe other.” : 


How do we continually refle& u pon our- 
ſelves for inconveniencies, mental as well as 
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corporeal, that ariſe from inconſiderateneſs 
and folly? Believe me, ladies, miſcarriages 


are frequently brought about by imprudence. 
When a wife has the pleaſing proſpect of 


becoming a mother, it is no longer a time to 


be revelling in midnight aſſemblies. Such 
a conduct not only deprives her of natural 
reſt, but alſo endangers her health, and 


thereby oftentimes promotes this dreaded 
evil. 9 


In this and every other point I beg leave 


_ to caution you againſt falling into wide ex- 


tremes. Some ladies I rave ſeen madly 
running up and down, .and jumbling all 
the town over in the moſt jolting hack · 


ney- coach that could be procured; and, al- 
though at the ſame time they complain of 


being ſhaken to pieces, yet this they fay is 
to prevent the accident. Others never ſtep 
out of doors, nay, nor ſo much as go up and 
down a pair of ſtairs, for ſeveral months: 
this alſo is to avoid the danger. 


F 3 
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Again get me warn you of both ex- 
tremes. Be this your. guide — whatever 
exerciſe you are capable of taking with- 
out fatigue, indulge but no more. Never, 
in this point, regard the example of others. 
Becauſe your friend can do this and that, 
it is no reaſon you ſhould ; and if the at- 
tempt gives pain, it . 18 be 
.. SITE... Heb 1 


I need not caution the preſent age againſt 
the. pernicious cuſtom of lacing too tightly; 
for alaſs of fifteen, in the dreſs of our times, 


would in the laſt age, Wea been nne to 
he ah at A ts U eee, 


oy 105 not mean to eee en Mg 3 
tbe ladies for giving themſelyes room in the 
waiſt ; nevertheleſs extremes you know are 
not adviſed. There is a certain medium 
in every part of life, which is the je-ne-/pay- 
quot that conſtitutes the agreeable. . 


It is as uncommon now to ſee a young 
girl crooked, as it formerly was to fee one 
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Kill more PRO for married women. 
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perfectly ſtraight. I belieye no one denies 
that their ſnapes were greatly injured by the 
their Rays, and by being laced ſo 


ſtiffneſs d 
exceedingly eloſe. This pernicious cuſtom 
was frequently the cauſe of a bad ſtate of 


health, and threw many young women into 


conſumptions. We now rarely fee ladies 
fainting in public places; but when they did 
not allow themſelves room to breathe, it 


happened every day;* This prudent altera- 


tion therefore, ſo ſerviceable to maidens, is 
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beobſerved. I have frequently beheld, with 


pain, divers ladies too apt to be lifting and 
playing with 'heavy children: there are 
certain ſympathetic emotions, altogether 
natural and laudable, which prompt them 


to it; and far be it from my thoughts to 


deptive them of ſo tender and generous a 


It is to 5 hoped the ladies will not Ye Jace them- 


| ; ſelves up, to diſplay fine ſhapes; the Author, W 20 


V to warn them againſt nen 
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gratification: nevertheleſs, to ſee a de- | 


licate little form, very near her tin e, ſtop 4 
bouncing boy, and catch him + in ber arms, 
is really an alarming ſight : many miſcar- 
riages happen from ſuch inconſiderateneſs; 
and, if our conjectures are not wrong, many 
blemiſhes wo 25 thee means are n 


1 a 


occaſioned. 


4 ane there is a practice indiſeriminately 


uſed even to this day, worſe than all the reſt; 
and that is bleeding. Whether a woman 
be robuſt or weakly, if ſhe is pregnant, 
the muſt be bled. Has ſhe any pains ? — 
No matter. Is ſhe in health ?—Yes.' But 
ſhe muſt loſe blood Why? Becauſe ſhe is 
with child. Her mother always did it, and 


her grandmother, aye, and her great great 


-grandmother too, time out of mind; and 
therefore can the propriety of it be doubted? 
\— Theſe are the general arguments uſed by 
women in favour of bleeding, when they 
are in perfect health; but if any flight in- 


diſpoſition happens, be it ever ſo foreign 
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to their particular ſituations, and which 
perhaps at another time would paſs unno- 
ticed, dreadful conſequences are appre- 
hended if they are not bled: nay, indeed, 
thoſe little temporary inconveniencies, 
which generally and unavoidably attend 
advanced pregnancy, in their miſtaken 
opinions, call aloud for bleeding. | 


of the difficulty that attends, rooting. out 
apprehenſive that this is as deeply, ſeated in 


the minds.of women as thoſe of which we | 


there treated. However, let us aſk the 
aſſiſtance of reaſon alſo in this particular 
and ſearch a little into the merits of the 
cuſtom. he He oe arr” 


Ts not the infant are my the 1 mo- 
ther? 2 


When hes are two to Abe ſu . 


not more nouriſhment required than for 
one of them only? | 
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Is this then a time, without a real neceſ- 


fi ity, to ſport with the blood of a weakly and 


delicate woman? No, ſurely. 


Let me therefore beg of you, ary ingenu- 


ous friends, to conſider this matter in a ra- 


tional light. T have given a plain and eaſy 


clue to purſue the enquiry, and the ſubject 


will not permit me to enter more fully into 


it witk my fair readers, without aſſuming 


De the character of the phyſician, and wet 


out adyancing thoſe things which may, in 
this colleQion' of letters, be FITC as 


an affront to . e 


470 your own thoughts then I commit | 


it; and will conclude this letter with fay- 
ing, that though I do not deny but there are 
caſes which require bleeding—yet I caution 


you againſt doing it at random, and, indeed, 
without very good advice—at the ſame time 


I firmly believe ſuch inſtances rarely hap- 
pen to thoſe who are not of a robuſt conſti- 
tution, and am fully perſuaded that many 
women are daily. _"___ by this wrong 
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Mothers milk — the natural and beſt food 
for infants. | 


HAVE endeavoured to ſet forth the 
. ridiculouſneſs of women terrifying 
themſelves, and every body about them, 
during their pregnancy with evils that, moſt 
probably, are altogether imaginary. I 
would wiſh my female readcrs to conſider 


this ſubje in a more extenſive view, and 


to aim at greater fortitude, than the ſex 
can generally boaſt, in the common occur- 
rences of life; when the tenderneſs of men 
is not ſo much engaged, and when the 
ladies cannot reaſonably expect ſuch kind 
allowances as are made at this particular 
time. Think me not ſevere; a faithful 
monitor muſt ſpeak with freedom ; the 
man who is blind to this foible, muſt be 
* inſenſible to your charms, and unworthy 
of your confidence. Your happineſs is at 
ſtake, much more ſo than a ſuperficial 
obſerver may imagine. Female vivacity 
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ſoftens the rugged paths of life, and, 4 
lieve me, ſelf- love operates powerfully e 
upon the moſt generous minds. The woman 
who indulges gloomy ideas; who is conti- 
nually brooding over melancholy; who, in 

her hours of domeſtic retirement, is perpe- 
tually rendering herſelf miſerable, and her 
molt intimate acquaintance, and deireſt re- 
jatives, unhappy=ſuch a miſtaken ſhe muſt 
only expect the cold Nye of pity. However 
powerful her perſo ttractions, ſhe will 
ultimately baniſh her huſband and her 
friends. It will be fou d her greateſt miſ- 


fortune, and at a time too when it 1 irre- 
trievable, to have once had the merit to 
gain, perhaps, a valuable heart, when the 


has not diſcretion enough to keep it. —The 


importance of the ſubject will, T hope, 1 52 


log Ze for this digreffion. 

We have 410 earneſtly Taboured to con- 
quer the prejudices concerning marks in 
conſequence of frights and longings; and 


have expoſed the fabulous hiſtories of thoſe 


Wonders. We have likewiſe ſhewn how 


" HET TERAL.. 6 
the underftanding may be deceived ty 
the forms of fancy, and have no leſs 
earneſtly endeavoured to explode the miſ- 
taken cuſtom of bleeding indifcriminate] ys 
curing pregfiancy - pointing out upon ra- 
tional principles the abſurdity of all. A 
taſit-equally arduous in every part, a thou- : 
ſand prejudices (pes, imbibed . Fer my 
ee e | 


Another ſubje& at this time preſents it- 
ſelf to view. I mean that of women ſuck- 
ling their own children; againſt which the 
preſent obſtinately received opinions are ſtill 
more unaccountable than the former, ag 
nothing but a ſtrange perverſion of human 
nature could firſt deprive children of their 
mothers milk. Give me leave therefore to 
obſerve, that milk is the natural ſupport. 
which the great Author of our being has 
provided for our infant ſtate ; and I am 
heartily ſorry the preſent manner of bring- 
ing up children pany me, in ſome meaſure, 


y 


Werren 
under the neceſſity of proving milk to be the | 
'beſt food that can | be er them. | 


Milk bs a nouriſhment produced from 
the various kinds of food taken in by the 
mother. Her ſtomach breaks and digeſts 
the aliment, which, after various operations 
ol nature, becomes ſo far animalized as to 
be a kind of white blood ; from whence 
animal bodies at all times receive their con- 
ſtant ſupport and recruit. 'This therefore 
being admitted—until an infant's powers 
are ſufficiently ſtrengthened to perform ſo 
great a buſineſs as that of digeſtion, the mo- 
ther, by the all-wiſe appointment of Pro- 
vidence, from her own breaſt ſupplies it 
with the means of life. Hence no other 
nouriſhment appears fo proper for a new- 
born child. | 


For the ae information and ſatiſ- 
faction of my female readers, and to con- 
vince them that milk is the moſt proper 
nouriſhment for tender infants, I think it 
will not be improper to give a conciſe ac- 
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** 


count of the manner in which grown per- 
ſons receive their conſtant recruit and ſup- | 
port from their daily food. 


Whether it be _— or | vegetable diet, 
or a mixture of both, taken into the ſto- 
mach; | the quality of the food is ſo far 
altered by the digeſtive faculties, that A 
milky nutriment is produced from it ; ; and 
as the aliment paſſes through the bowels, 
this milk is taken up by a great number of 
fine veſſels, which, from their deſtined 
office, are called the milky veſſels; and 
through them it is conveyed i into the blood 
for our ſupport : and, as beforc obſerved, 
Nature has ſo admirably « contrived the ani- 
mal fabric, that mothers are likewiſe. en- 
abled to ſupport their young ſrom this con- 
ant ſupply, which at the ſame time alſo 
_ affords to themſelves their own proper 


nouriſhment... 
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TT his | is the grand ſcheme of nutriment : 
for when theſe particles of. our food which 


afford us ſuſtenance, are thus taken up dy 
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the milky veſſels; the groſſer parts are, by 
the ſame wonderful conſtruction of the 
bowels, rejected and OY in a man- 

ner well known to 8 one. A - 


& 4, 
© 


i ner Wee argument 


a rational conſideration will, I truſt, be led 


to acknowledge milk to be not only the 
natural, but the beſt and moſt ſtrength- 
ening nouriſhment that infants can poſ- 
ſibly receive; becauſe their digeſtive ſacul- 


ties are, at this time, incapable of pro- 


ducing a good and proper milky nutriment 


from any kind of food which can be given 


to them. 


The Author of Nature has univerſally 
committed the ſupport of infants, and the 
early part of children's education, to women; 


if it were not thus ordained, he would un- 


doubtedly have furniſhed men alſo with 
milk for the nouriſhment of their young; 
and experience convinces us that women 


are much better qualified both by Nature 


and cuſtom for this important concern. 


* 
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This ſyſtem of nurſing therefore is peculi- 
arly addreſſed to the fair ſexʒ who are moſt 
intereſted in it; and who will moſt ſenfibly 
feel the happy or miſerable effects of the 
manner in which they diſcharge this firſt 
great truſt which is repoſed in them. 
Here indeed a mother will aſſuredly reap 
the happy fruits of ſortitude, and thoſe 
likewiſe of a lively, chearful, and obliging 
diſpoſition.” This fubje& will be treated at 
large in the twelfth letter ; nevertheleſs, 
give me leave to obſerve in this place, 
that ſuch as the mother is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſuch will be the firſt, and moſt pro- 
bably the moſt durable impreſſions re- 
_ ceived by the child. It therefore naturally 
follows, that infants, whoſe minds are 
early accuſtomed to agreeable objects, and 
whoſe expanding ideas are gratified with 
pleaſing ſenſations, unabated by laviſh 
fears; ſuch, and ſuch only, as they riſe into 
life, wilt poſſeſs that genetous gratitude, 
which prompts them to conſider it as a firſt 
great duty to contribute to'the OO. 
of their parents. C i 


% 


EE 

I uam exceedingly offended, whenever I 
obſerve a child, grown to man or woman's 
eſtate, Who ſhews, upon any occaſion, A 
want of reſpect or duty to its parents; and 
more particularly ſo, if ſuch flight or con- 
tempt be exerciſed towards à good. mother. 
Unnatural. monſter ! to be wanting in re- 
ſpect to her. who bore him in her womb ; 
who cheriſhed and ſupported þ urn with her 
milk; and for many years aicer his birth 
gave up her own pleaſures and recreations 
intirely for his ſake ; and who had no cares 
but for his welfare. | 1 would have a mark 
ſet upon the forehead of ſuch. a barbarous 
ſavage, and he ſhould be hunted. from the 
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Thoſe eee — — 3 2 boolich indul- 
gence ſpoil their children s fem pers and. diſ- 
politions, are undoubtedly. culpable; but 
the example of a violent, paſſionate, yet 
negligent and inſenũble father, is equally or 
more to be dreaded. A mother has this 
plea, that ſhe. endeavours at leaſt at the 
time to make her child happy; and it may 


a 6g - 
be faid in excuſe for her conduct, that ſhe 

is to be pitied in not knowing better: but 
there is no excuſe either to God or man 
that can be urged to mitigate the vice and 
folly of ſach' a father; the iniquity reſteth 
with himſelf alone, for the benevolent Au- 
thor of our being is not to be arraigned Wan 
this or any other occaſion, _ 


How providentis Naturei in desde ! 
How wonderfully indulgent to man, and 
other helpleſs animals in their firſt ate of 


_ exiſtence, by thus enabling the mother to 


feed her young with nouriſhment drawn 
from her own body, until ſuch time as the 
offspring has obtained ſtrength ſufficient to 
provide for itſelf ! This gracious bounty is 
abuſed only by man, the moſt intelligent of 
earthly beings; whoſe miſuſe of reaſon leads 
him aſtray, whilſt humble inſtin& directs 
al other parts of the e creation 8 16 


3 


If we lock around us, we ſhall find every 
animal that gives ſuck carefully foſtering 
her young; and other enjoyments are no 
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more thought of, until they are capable of 
providing for themſelves. An example by 
which mankind might profit much; but the 
ſtrong impulſe of paſſion in this, and many 
other inſtances,” ſubdues our reaſon. Did 
we conſider the benefit of our children 
more, and the indulgence of our ſelfiſn in- 
elinations leſs, the race of man would be 
more healthy, ſtrong and vigorous, than we 
can at preſent boaſt, But alas] ſuch is the 
depravity of human nature, that it would be 
in vain to enlarge upon this topic of com- 
plaint; it is therefore our preſent buſineſs 
to prevent, as much as poſſible, ths! ones | 
4 e of e evils. | 


Eon us, amy. friends,” 8 you are all 
| intereſted. f in the enquiry, compare the 
ſucceſs of mankind. with that of other 
animals in rearing their young. A little 
obſervation will convince us that greater 
numbers of the human race are loſt in their 
infancy than of any other ſpecies; for near 
one half the deaths, within our bills of 
mortality, happen to children under five 


De 71 
years of age. And further, compare the 
opulent with the ruſtic, the ſucceſs is ſtill 
exceedingly different. How many children 
of the great fall victims to prevailing 
cuſtoms, the effects of riches! How many 
of the poor are ſaved. PRA FRE theſe 
luxuries? | 2K 


Again, compare the ſucceſs of ſuch as 
ſuckle their own offspring with that of thoſe 

who commit them to the care of nurſes, or 
bring them up by hand ; and we ſhall there 
likewiſe find an amazing difference : but 
more of this hereaſter. ; 

From theſe conſiderations, it is evident 
that Nature is always preferable to art, 
whence the brute. creation ſucceed better 
than the human in preſerving their own 
ſpecies. And the peaſant, whom neceffity 
compels to follow Nature, is, in this reſpect, 
happier than bis lord. Thoſe mothers alſo, 
who, in ſpite of cuſtom, pride, or indolence, 
will take their little babies to their breaſt, 
: muſt have more comfort and ſucceſs, than 
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- | thoſe who cruelly conſign them to the care 
of foſter nurſes ; thereby denying them that 
food, which is not only the moſt proper, but 
is ordained likewiſe for their infant ſtate, 


Let me then intreat thoſe who are de- 
ſirous of rearing their children, not to rob 
them of their natural breaſt ; would they 


0 wiſh them to be healthy and beautiful, let 

[| ſuch mothers give ſuck: for even wet- | 
y nurſes, we ſhall find, are very little to be 

| | depended upon, 

j 
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An in favour of ſuckling as * for 
' the mother's ſake, as the child's—and the 
evils to be apprehended in delivering children” 
to the care of fofter nurſes. 


FEALTH and beauty are | deſirable, 
and the latter in particular, to wo-. 
men. They muſt in this caſe be united, as 
it is impoſſible for a woman to be truly 
beautiful who wants health, Diſeaſe bl ights 
the roſy bloom upon the cheek, turns the 
delicate whiteneſs of the ſkin into a fallow 
hue, and deſtroys the enchanting luſtre of 
the eye. How inſufficient is it for a lovely 
maid to make a conqueſt, if ſhe cannot keep 
it as a oo ” 5 | 


It is not at preſent my province to en- 
large upon the accompliſhments of the 
Tow neceſſary they are to ſecure 
ions of a huſband, every prudent 
woman kngws. And ſhe muſt be equally 
ſenſible that the elegance of her perſon is 


Ha 
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alſo to be regarded; an advantage which 
thoſe who are in a bad ſtate of health have 
ſearcely ſpirits to attend to: beſides, illneſs 
too often renders the ſweeteſt diſpoſitions 
eroſs and peeviſh. 


Thoſe who are happy enough to have : 
children, run the greateſt riſque, not only 
of loſing them, but of deſtroying their own. 
health and beauty, by repelling their milk 
immediately after delivery. It never can 

de done without producing a fever. Often 
times tumours, and cancers in the breaſt, 
owe their origin to this pernicious cuſtom z 
aſthmatical complaints, and lingering 
diſeaſes are frequently occaſioned by it; 
and too commonly, the immediate death 
of the mother follows from ſuch ill ma- 


NAGEWENt. 
| , I Conſider, my fair pupils, for your own. 
[1:28 heealth's ſake, and for the ſake of your future 
x + þ happineſs, how neceſſary it is to preſerve 
[ | ſuch dear pledges of mutual love. By theſe 
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powerful ties, many a man, in ſpite of i im- 

petuous paſſions, is compelled to continue 
the prudent, kind, indulgent, tender huſ- 
band. Did you but thoroughly know the 
ſectet impulſes of the human heart, you 
would not riſk the loſs of your children, 
by unnaturally denying them the means of 
INE.” . RY 


Let not the miſtaken huſband inſinuate 
| that you will be leſs charming in his ſight, 
by doing your duty to your little ones ; 

 many—many inſtances have I known of 
weakly and delicate women, who, at my 
particular requeſt, have ſuckled theit 
children, and thereby obtained a much 
better ſtate of health; nay, they have been 
more pleaſing in their perſons, after thus 
becoming happy mothers, and their buſ- 
bands have, with pleaſure, acknowledged 
their improved charms. 


© There may be dome a in which it is 
not * for a mother to give ſacks” bite 
H - 
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theſe inſtances very rarely happen; and 
there may be ſome women, who, although 
they are ever ſo deſirous, cannot ſuckle; 
this however is but ſeldom to be urged. I 
ſincerely ſympathiſe with thoſe unfortu- 
nate ladies who are thus deprived of a hap- 
pineſs, only known to thoſe who enjoy it. 
What ſhall we ſay under theſe neceſſitous 
circumſtanccs ? Shall we adviſe ſuch mo- 
thers to employ a wet-nurſe z. or to bring 
their children up under their own manage» 
ment, according to proper rules which 
Mall be laid down in a following letter? 
They are both, in my opinion, wretched 
neceſſities. Vet, was an infant of my on 
thus unhappily ſituated, without heſitation 
I would prefer the latter; for much is to 
de apprehended from a child's ſucking a 
range woman : nothing leſs than abſo- 
Ol jute neceſſity would make me * 
| with i it. | Ry | 


J 0oo oſten diſeaſes, and thoſe of the worſt 
kind, are imbibed from the breaſt. It is a 
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ſhocking truth, but vicious inconſtancy is 
become ſo univerſal, even amongſt the lower 
rank of people, that many women offer 
themſelves and are daily employed as wet- 
nurſes, who are labouring under dreadful 
and infeRious diſeaſes. Yet, ſuppoſing 
you can arrive at a ſatisfactory aſſuranee in 
this point, there is a certain cleanſing qua · 
lity in the milk of a woman- immediately 
after child-bearing, exceedingly neceſſary 
for the new-born babe, in order to prepare 
its ſtomach and bowels for future food 
this * _— wet · 
| a et i rent, he . 


There i is ; yet „ 
as it is through neceſſity alone that a wo- 

man will deſert her own infant, and take 
another to her breaſt, ſhe may be induced, 
by the advantage ſhe gains, to conceal her 
being again with child, and continue to 
ſuckle the infant till it pines away, and dies 
for want of proper nouriſhment. Thou- 
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Should they however eſcape, in either 
caſe they are, too generally, miſerable be- 
ings: for, in conſequence of the firſt, diſ- 
eaſes of the glands, known by the vulgar 
name of the king's evil, and other terrible 


complaints, ſucceed; and in the latter, the 
the rickets, watry gripes, and many other 


maladies, proceeding from a weakly and 
relaxed habit of __ moſt . 
enſue. | 4 


= On the other hand, diſeaſe and death are 


the uſual conſequences of the preſent erro- 
' neous method of bringing children up by 
hand. Scarcely one in four of theſe little 


innocents live to get over the cutting of 
their teeth; and the vitiated blood of thoſe 
that efcape, occaſioned by improper nou- 
riſhment, generally renders them infirm, 
or ſhort-lived. . Almoſt every complaint to 
which children are ſubject, appears to me 
to proceed originally from an improper ma- 
nagement of them; for the young of all 
other animals are ſull of health and vigour. 
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And moreover, independently of theſe 
misfortunes, the future happineſs of the 


parent herſelf. is greatly intereſted in this 


maternal concern, as it generally falls out. 


that thoſe children who are negleRed by 


their mothers during their infant years, for- 


get all duty and affection towards them, 


when ſuch mothers are in the decline of 


life; and this contempt from a child is no- 


thing leſs than plunging a dagger into: the. 


breaſt of its parent; and beſides the cruel ; 


pangs which ſhe muſt unavoidably experi- 


ence from this want of duty, daily obſer-- 


vation convinces us that widows frequently: 


ſuffer not a little, even in the common con- 


veniencies of life, by the means of thoſe 
very children, who if properly educated 


would have probably become their en 5 


and comfort. 


Such are the melancholy proſpects 0 


tending the preſent unnatural practice of 
wet, and dry nurſing; from which a curſe 
is oftentimes entailed upon a generation, of 
which parents ought to eſteem themſelves, 


1 
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the authors. How terrible ſoever theſe 
things appear, I eſteem it my duty to ac- 
quaint mothers in particular, what a riſk 
they run in thus hazarding the health and 
| Hives of their children, together with their 
own preſent and future happineſs; and fin- 
cerely hope I may imprint the ſame objec- 
tions upon them, that daily experience in 
thy profeſſion preſents to me, Againſt theſe | 
: Es were cath | 


- O! that 1. could al, upon my fair 
-countrywomen to become ſtill more lovely 
in the fight of men! Believe it not, when 
it is Inſinuated, that your boſoms are leſs 
charming, for having a dear little cherub 
at your breaſt. I ſpeak from the feelings 
of a man, and of one too who has an uni- 
verſa! and generous love for the virtuous. 
part of your ſex. Truſt me, there is no 
huſband could withſtand the fond ſolicita- 
tions of an endearing wife, would the be | 
earneſt in ber defire of bringing up her own 
children. Reſt aſſured, when he beholds 
the object of his ſou) cheriſhing and ſup- 


porting in her arms the propitious reward 
of wedlock, and fondly traces his own linea- 
ments in the darling boy, it recalls a thou 
ſand delicate ſenſations to a generous mind, 
Perhaps he drops a ſympathetic tear in re- 
collecting the painful throes of the mother, 
which ſhe chearfully bore to make him ſuch. 
an ineſtimable preſent. His love, tender- 
neſs, and gratitude, being thus engaged— 
with what raptures muſt he behold her, {till 
carefully intent upon the preſervation of . 

his own image ? 


How ardent ſoever ſuch an one's affec- 
tions might be before matrimony, 2 ſcene 
like this will more firmly rivet the pleaſing 
fetters of love :—for though a beautiful vir- 
gin muſt ever kindle emotions in a man of 
ſenſibility ; a chaſte and tender wife, with a 
little one at her breaſt, is certainly, to her 

huſband, the moſt exquiſitely enchanting 
| object upon earth: —and ſurely, ladies, had 
faſhion but eſtabliſhed this laudable cuſtom 
amongſt you, it would prove ſo truly amia- 
ble, as not only to excite the emulation of 
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your maiden friends to worthy conqueſts, 
but alſo raiſe their ambition to ſhine in cha- 
raQers thus dignified. How greatly then 
would you contribute to the felicity of your 
own families, and of mankind in general ! 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS FROM 
THE BIRTH, 


LETTER VI. 


The management of 7 nfants 7 vm the birth 8 
with directions for putti * them to the 


reg. 


'A PPY, thrice happy woman, now 
become a joyful mother, nurturing 
her young ! Say, tell me, you who know 
the rapturous delight, how complete i is the 
"bliſs of enfolding in your longing arms the 
dear dear fruits of all your pains? — pains 
now no more remembered. Long may you 
preferve the darling, and be doubly bleſt in 
its future beauty, health, and virtue ! 


I am not unmindful, my charming 
friends, of the prejudices neceſſary to be 
eonquered, before ſo material a benefit to 

| mankind, as that which Iam to picture out 5 
in this letter, can be generally obtained. In 

my laſt, the misfortunes attending the neg- 
lect of this duty were fully explained, and 

LES 
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as I have frequently ſucceeded amongſt the 
private circle of my friends, by addrefling 
their underſtanding, I truſt to the candour 
of the more ingenuous ſex, for my ſucceſs 
| in public. My endeavour therefore through- 
out ſhall be to convince you that I have 
reaſon and truth on my fide. Happy then 
ſhall I think myſelf, and amply rewarded 
for my trouble, if I am fortunate enough to 
meet with your approbation; as your ob- 
ſervance of the rules laid down in this little 
manual muſt neceſſarily follow. Much de- 
pends upon your maternal care in the firſt 
Rage of life; it is a pleaſing duty, to which 
you are honourably called upon, both by 
| * and the N of all nations. es 


I am ds ſenſible that, 3 to > the 
preſent miſtaken manner of ſuckling and 
rearing children, the buſineſs is a fa- 
tigue which frightens many at the firſt at- 
tempt; it is a method altogether culpable 
and unnatural. To this letter particularly 
belongs the firſt management of them. In my 
next I ſhall-point out the ſubſequent errors; 
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005 lay down ſome general rules, that will 
not only prove beneficial to the child, 
but make the taſk of ſuckling eaſy and 
delightful to the mother: even the polite 
and gay may chearfully undertake this, at 
preſent, laborious employment, without 
greatly interfering with a ſocial life - for 
the gloomy ideas of a nurſery will vaniſh. 
The paths of Nature are eaſy and de- 
lightful. Come then, * fairs and let us 
follow her,. ep by * | 


| We have — obſerved that a child 
brings its immediate nouriſhment into the 
world wich its birth. Man is born! in ſor- 
row. The fatigue and pain of delivery, 
both to the mother and the child, require 
reſt; and generally, where no improper 
means are uſed, they both directly fall into 

a ſweet refreſhing ſleep; during which time 
the milky veſſels of the breaſt are dilated.. 
Thus, with prudent management, in a ſhort 
time a ſmall flow of milk will be obtained. 
The child, replete with. nouriſhment at its 
birth, awakes equally refreſhed with the 

W 
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mother, and by eagerly ſucking the nipple 
Wee its more enn ſupply. 


eee there may be a lietle incon- 
venience with the firſt child; but this is 
rendered ſtill greater by keeping it away, 
iperhaps two or three days, from the mo- 
ther, and ſuffering her attendants to draw 
her breaſts, which generally occaſions ſore 
nipples. The gentle, eaſy, and frequent 
ſuction of an infant, will not only prevent 
this inconvenience, but gradually invite the 
milk, thereby relieving the mother from a 
troubleſome burthen: the nipple alſo, by 
this means, will be drawn out, ſo that the 
child may ſuck without further difficulty, 
This is the leſſon Nature teaches, and 
| 25 are — who obſerve her * 


As to an infant's e the lighter 
it is, and the more unconfined, the better; 
very little covering is neceſſary, and the 
future deformities of ſhape, &c. not to 
mention the deplorable loſs of health, 
ſometimes proceed from the dreſs being 
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too heavy and confured; at its feſt entrance 
ante tie. PE 


I am enti ms againſt an infant's receiv- 
| Ing any nouriſhment until it can be put to 
the breaſt; and much more fo againſt cram- 
ming it with what nurſes call pap. The 
ſtomach is not yet fit for any other food 
than what Nature has prepared. Art can- 
not produce a diet with ſuch an affinity to 
animal blood, as to render it proper for the 
tender bowels of a new-born child. | 


The cries of an infant are generally ocea- 
fioned by the uneafinefs it ſuffers, either 
from its dreſs, or in conſequence of thits 
cramming it. The complaints of children 
in theſe early days, as I before obſerved, 
and likewiſe the difficulty in cutting of teeth, 
which 1 ſhall hereafter ſpeak of, proceed 
almoſt entirely from this wrong practice. 
Watery gripes, offenſive ſtools, and moſt 
diſorders in their bowels, are n. ; 
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Cuſtom has rendered this:ridiculous prac- 
tice ſo univerſal, that the good women 
continually complain it is impoſſible for a 
child to'remain without food till the milk 
comes. © Let any mother. make a fair and 
unprejudiced trial, and experience will con- 
vince her of. the truth. of our maxim. 


How are other animals ſupported ? Na- 
ture, in no one part of the creation, is ſo 
imperfect, as to. be indebted to the wiſdom 
of man to rectify her works. And ſuppoſe 
2 caſe, in which the milk does not flow ſo 
ſoon as in general it is expected, let the 
child, under ſuch circumſtances, be put to 
the breaſt again and again; a very little nou- 
riſhment. will. at preſent ſuffice, and that 
will moſt commonly be obtained from the 
nipple ʒ if it ĩs not, a little warm milk and 
water, with a ſmall. quantity of Liſbon 
ſugar, is the only. nouriſhment, in my opi- | 
nion, that is proper to be given: this ad- 
vice I have cauſed to be ſtrictly followed, 
and have happily experienced the good ef- 
fects of it in an infant of my own ; Who 


ſcarcely received any ſupport from the breaſt 
till after the third day from the birth. Fol- 
low, my dear ladies, theſe rules, and where 
there are an hundred accidents that now 
happen to mothers, in conſequence of milk 
fevers ; and to children, in conſequence of 
being denied the breaft, you will rarely 
find one. I am convinced of the truth of 
my aſſertion by experience, and therefore 
am the more bold in recommending it to 
you, and to the public, 
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LETTER VII. 


A NATURAL AND EASY METHOD 
OF SUCKLING CHILDREN, 


P 
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4 and eaſy method of „ „eie 
is duty proved to be 4 Viale, . | 
than a fatigue. 


Tome my nextyinterſteients, 
let us obſerve thoſe parts of the crea- 
tion where inſtinct only can direct, and for 
once learn a teflon from the tender brute. 
Behold thoſe animals which are fam liar to 
us, how ſucceſsful they are in bringing up 
their young Animals that give milk to 
three, four, five, fix, and ſometimes more 
of their offspring at a birth, How well 
and happy are the dams ! What unremit- - 
ting care do they take of their nurflings ! 
They never defert them untibtime has given 
to their bodies ſtrength ſufficient to provide 
for themſelves. Provident Nature I and 
ſhall mankind alone diſtruſt thy goodneſs ? 
Let us learn and be wiſe. Never more ſuffer 
it to paſs for an argument, that a woman 
who is capable of bearing a child has not 
rength. to ſuckle i it, when the little crea- 


1 


ren 


tures that ſurround us can rear a 1 fa- 
mily at once. | 

© that An convince you of the breaſt 
alone being a ſufficient ſupport for the moſt 
robuſt of children] Confider Nature well 
in all her works! Let ignorance and pre- 
judice no longer prevail! Believe this ſo- 
lemn truth, almoſt every woman is capable 
of ſupporting her babe ; and great will prove 
the advantages, both to herſelf and her in- 
fant. When it is confined altogether to the 


breaſt, it gains ſtrength every day, and de- 


fies diſeaſe. The mother, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, would not again conceive ſo 
quickly, and miſcarriages would thereby be, 
in a great meaſure, prevented; unleſs hur- 
ried on by frequent bringe, and her 
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16, for the cake of your ce you 


: value your own lives, attend to this indiſ- 


putable fact. You yourſelves know how 


many women are Taned in their health 
| by x not ſuckling their children; and what 


numbers are continually ſaeriſiced by un- 


ſeilful methods of treatment, at the time ot 


their delivery. You may—you ſnhould ſup- 


port your young; the taſk is eaſy and de- 


lightful, and the thriving child rewards” 
your pains. It is not labotious. I would” 
not wiſh to fee you flaves. The tender 
delicacy of your frame forbids the very 
thought. The method is plain me . e 
| Py follow Ware. en 


Sleep is effentially neceſſary to life, and 


that the ſtomach ſhould ſometimes be at 


reſt, is as eſſentially neceſſary to health; 
both theſe things the mother and child 
equally require. Thus the flaviſh part of 
the buſineſs is ſet aſide; for it is an abſurd 


and erroneous cuſtom, after ſtuffing it con- 
tinually in the day, to keep a child at the 
breaſt all night. This counter- acts the 


operations of Nature, not only by depriving 
it of its reſt, but alſo, from a conſtant full- 


neſs, the powers of the infant-body are pre-- 


vented from exerting themſelves | ina proper” I 
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manner upon the aliment received. Hence 


the ſtomach and bowels are enfeebled, and 
thereby rendered incapable of producing 


ſuch wholeſome | nouriſhment as a child 
would otherwiſe obtain from its food : to 
which grand purpoſe, ſound fleep and ab- 
ſtinence are equally conducive, 


On the other hand, the mother, being 


continually diſturbed during the night, is 


alſo prevented from aſſimilating that good 
and perfect milk, which would otherwiſe 
be produced from the food of the day. 
Hence ſhe becomes ill, grows tired of 


her taſk, and the crude milk proves 
noxious to the weakened bowels of the ir- 


fant. Thus diſappointment and * fre- 
ety ſucceed, 


1 Sato it will be urged boy fa * it. 


is impoſſible to keep children quiet and at 
reſt during the night, and that they cry for 
food. Let them be managed from the birth 
agreeably to the directions here given, and 
then I belicye few perſons will complain of 


- 


their being troubleſome. One reaſon why, 
children do not ſleep; well by night is, that 
they are indulged, too much in the cradle 
by day, when. they, ſhould have exerciſe. 
Another ſtill greater reaſon, I am inclined 
to think, proceeds from pain, occaſioned by 
improper ſood, in the firſt paſſages; for I 
will venture to. affirm that almoſt every 

child's bowels, from. the preſent wrong 
management, are in a ſtate of diſeaſe, 
which too frequently grows up with it 
into life; and thus in infancy the lurking 
cauſe, of: a bad conſtitution is oftentimes- 
eſtabliſhed. . e ,, 


When their little ſtomachs, irritated by- 
too large a quantity, and the bad quality of 3 
food, become ſomewhat empty; a pain, 
probably like what we call the heart-burn, 
and acidities at the ſtomach, awakens them 
from, their diſturbed flumbers ; and theſe 
little creatures can then only diſcover their 
uneaſineſs by crying. Hence nurſes, partly 
for their own quiet, and partly through g 
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miſtaken notion that children ery only for 
nouriſhment, cram them until they are 
quite gorged. 'Such infants eagerly devour 
whatever is given them, becauſe the recep- 


tion of food takes off that too great ſenfibi- 


lity of the ſtomach which cauſed the pain. 
A ſimilar effect to this, grown perſons, 
troubled with the complaints I have now 
mentioned, muſt every day experience 
upon taking nouriſhment ; for it always 
affords a preſent relief. 


Four or five times in the twenty-four 
hours are ſufficient for a child to, receive the 
breaſt, and let the following rules be nearly 


_ obſerved. About fix or ſeven in the morn- 
ing, after which the child may be allowed 


an hour or two's ſleep ;—again, an hour 
after the mother has breakfaſted — and a 
third time, if ſhe pleaſes, before dinner — 


à fourth time at five or fix o'clock in the 


evening, being two or three hours after 
dinner—and laſtly, between ten and eleven, 
juſt before ſhe goes to reſt, - | 


LEPFTER n m3 
| Now, by thoſe mothers who have fer- 
vants to take off the laborious part of the 
management of children, this ſurely cannot 
be deemed à fatigue ; that the taſk itſelf is 
a pleaſure, the fondneſs of nurſes towards 
children at the breaſt fully proves; and that 
it is an indiſpenſible duty, the feelings of 
human nature e 1 | 


1 the early months feep may be indulged 


during the day, but exerciſe ſhould alſo at 


proper intervals be given to children, As 


they grow ſtronger, fleep ſhould be leſs en- 


couraged, and exerciſe encreaſed. 


| There are ſeveral points of management 
that I have no fault to find with, and, 
amongſt others, think it needleſs to dwell 
upon the neceſſity of keeping children dry 
and clean: It is ſo evident, that few nurſes 

are culpable in theſe particulars. But as 
to rocking children, the cuſtom is altoge- 
ther abſurd, He was an ingenious man 
who invented a mouſe- trap, though none 


but a fool ful thought of a cradle; it was 
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- certainly invented to ſave the attendants 
N trouble, for which, by the bye, they ſuffer 
"8 more in return: I never permitted a cradle 
19 to diſgrace my nurſery. Infants, if well; 
ſleep without this lullaby-labour, and ſuch 
forced doſings generally render them peeviſh 
and watchful in the night; which is the 
moſt proper time both for them an 
nurſes to enjoy their reſt. | 


At tlie end of de or ſeven months, when 
the four firſt teeth ought to appear, children 
HMould be kept awake, and exerciſed as 

much as poſſible; by which time, if ma- 

naged properly, they will generally gain 
ſtrength enough to ſhoot theſe teeth, and 
the others will in due courſe be cut with. 


2 
14 


Thus you will avoid an evil that ſweeps: 
away great numbers, of which, however, I 
ſhall ſpeak more fully in another letter; for 
it is intirely owing to the weakneſs of their 


bodies that children cut their teeth with ſo ö 
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much difficulty, and chat ivioattended with. 
fever, pum} n and death. be, 


This near af Way is * lle u un- 
Ae! for if a child be bloated with fat, 
which too generally happens when it is im- 
properly fed, the parents and their friends 
call it a fine child, and admire how it 
thrives. When, alas! that very fat is the 
diſeaſe which renders its conſtitution thus 
feeble; for if the butcher did not kill lambs 

and calves when they become immodo- 
rately fat, they likewiſe would die as fre- 
quently as children, Which death may 
be juſtly attributed to the prepoſterous 
method, ſo generally in uſe, of giving them 
too much crude unſalutary nouriſnment; 
and not managing them in other reſpects as 
Nature requires, to ſtrengthen the 80 
from the food received. 


| After ke has been advanced concern- 
ing the early part of infant-management, 
give me leave to obſerve that the argue ; 
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ments enforced upon this important ſubject 
are ſubmitted to the conſideration of thoſe 
mothers, who are deſirous of preferring a 
rational ſyſtem to bigoted maxims and 
opinions, I would wiſh them to be at- 
| tended to, and I truſt; that they will 
merit their approbation. I do not expect 
the foregoing rules to be invariably adopted 
from the birth. I know very well, and it 
is obvious to thoſe who have been atten- 

tive to children, that infants require ſome 
more, and others leſs attendance, eſpeci- ; 
ally during the firſt month or two; and 
à certain time is neceſſary, even under 
the moſt prudent management, to ac- 
cuſtom them to our wiſhed - for habits. 
There is a wide difference between know- 
ing what is right and doing it; and 
oftentimes although we may be deſirous 
of ſtrictly following the moſt prudent 
maxims, difficulties will unexpectedly 
ariſe in the firſt attempts. Let me there- 
fare deſire you to aim at the above 
regulations, which by perſeverance will. 
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ſoon become practicable z and then, de- 
termine for yourſelves, how greatly they 
will contribute to your own eaſe and com- 


fort, as well as to the advantage of your 
children, * 
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LETTER VII. 
The proper. method of weaning children, 


TN my laft letter I condemned the pre- 
ſent erroneous method of ſuckling and 
feeding children, and recommended a plain 
and eaſy way of rearing them to {ix or ſeven 
months old, upon a rational plan, pointed 
cout by Nature in many different parts of the 
creation; and which moſt probably was 
ſtrictly followed by mankind in the early 
ages of the world, before luxury, pride, and 
indolence crept into ſociety. Antient hiſ- 
tory never could have boaſted of ſo many 
ſtrong and valiant men, had not mothers, 
in their infancy, given ſtrength and vigour 
to their conſtitutions ; and the: cauſe of the 
preſent puſillanimous, feeble, weakly, and 
diſeaſed race of mortals, may in ſome mea- 
ſure be aſcribed to the want & of this earlieſt 


maternal care. 


| Let us talk with the plain and es 
huſbandman, who has a nurſery of trees 
L 2 
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under his direction; he will tell us it is not 

ſufficient for the ſtocks to be good of their 

kind, for unleſs they be ſecured from rude 
winds, and properly cultivated, fo that they 
may receive nouriſhment, they will neyer 


thrive, 


It is literally the ſame in animal life ; 
there are unfortunate mothers who daily 
and woefully experience the truth of this 
argument. How many women are bleſt 


with fine children, not a blemiſh, nor the 


mark of a diſeaſe, about them at their birth; 
and yet before many months are paſt, for 
want of prudent care and proper nouriſh- | 
ment, do they not waſte away and die? I 
need not ſay more, the tears of many of my 
gentle readers, at the unhappy recollection, 15 
will ſufficiently teſtify the fact. May ſuch 
tears prove a warning for their future 
conduct, and, truſt me, my honoured ma- 
trons, your ſorrow will be turned into joy 
a joy of the tendereſt nature, generous and 
truly laudable ! | 
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Let not man in the vanity of his heart 
triumph in a ſuperiority over the fair ſex! 
for to them alone it belongs to lay the foun- 
dation, not of what he is, but what he 
ſhould be —healthy, ſtrong, and vigorous, 
You, ladies, form an hero in the cradle, and. 
courage is received from the breaſt. Gra- 


titude in return demands a protection to 


you from man. With yourſelves therefore 
it remains to render him capable of that 
protection. Thus Nature, my fair ones, or- 
n your nne in 1 creation. 


W 3 2 


= to robin to: the Paſdas das 05 | 


will again tell us, that when his trees have 
received their infant ſtrength, and their 
roots begin to ſhoot, it is neceſſary. to tranſ- 
plant them from the nurſery to a more ex- 
tenſive ſoil, in order to arrive at their na- 
tural perfection. So you, my friends, hav- 
ing brought the child through its infant: 
ſtate, by the tender nouriſhment of the 
breaſt, muſt at the time of weaning (which. 


in my opinion is beſt poſtponed until it be 


near a twelvemonth old), tranſplant your. 
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114 LETTER Ui. 
little nurſery likewiſe to a more extenſive 
ſoil : that is, you muſt afford it more co- 
pious nouriſhment, in 1 to n it to 
maturer life. | | | 


A 25 great ſkill and caution are re- 
quired on the part of the huſbandman, in 
this buſineſs of tranſplanting, ſo great judg- 
ment and care muſt be ſhewn by you, in 
this your province of weaning children; for 
cuſtom has ſo far deviated from Nature, as 
to render the greateſt circumſpection ne- 
ceſſary to point out the happy medium. 


A further care therefore at this time de- 
mands our attention. Man, according to 
the preſent mode, particularly in England, 
is greatly ſupported by animal food. A 
ſudden tranfition from one extreme to ano- 
ther is always dangerous, and every mate- 
rial alteration, to avoid inconvenieneies, 
mould be brought about ſtep by ſtep. If 
Nature ever intended us to deſtroy the ani- 
mals around us for prey, ſurely we may 
conclude, this food never could be defigned 
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for our uſe until ſuch time as we had teeth 
to eat it. 


| kan ill conſequences ariſe from perſons 


devouring their meals too eagerly; and if 


the ſtomachs of men are oppreſſed, by not 
ſufficiently chewing their meat, certainly 
the weak and tender ſtomachs of children, 


vho have not as yet teeth ſufficient to break 


it, muſt be ſtill leſs fit to receive it ent 
ther ene N 


Animal food then at this time of life is 
abſolutely forbidden, from reaſon and reflec- 
tion; but as it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary 
to prepare them for their future method of 
living, broths and jellies may be now given 


ſparingly, and as they encreaſe in ſtrength 


and age, more plentifully. Hereby the ani- 
mal juices are received, which contain the 
only nouriſhment in fleſh, without any 1a- 
bour to the ſtomach; and let it be remem- 
bered that the juices of full-grown animals 
are | to be e to the younger and 25 
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tened kind; but more of this in its proper 
19 | 


Et children at this time be fed once or 
twice a day with about a quarter of a pint 
of . broth, and a little bread mixed in it. 
When you give a ſtiff jelly, a large tea cup 
full is ſufficient; but I would recommend as 
much warm water, or milk with it, and 
likewiſe a little bread. The breaſt ſhould 


not be allowed them now ſo often as when 


they were wholly: confined to that nouriſh- 
ment; in ſhort, every meal that you thus 
introduce, ſhould ſupply one of the ſtated: 
times of ſuckling. Thus are they gradu- 
ally and inſenſibly wean ed from the breaſt, 
and accuſtomed to animal food, without 
any pining on their parts, or much trouble. 
to 8 mother. 
b Having ſhewn the proper manner of 
putting a child to the breaſt, and likewiſe. 
the moſt prudent method of taking it away; 
we ſhall in the next letter point out the 


1 
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ſafeſt rules for bringing children up by 
hand; but another obſervation or two will 
not be improper in this place. 


The gravy which runs out of meat upon 
cutting it when brought to table is exceed- 
ingly wholeſome, being nothing more than 
the pure juices of fleſh, A few ſpoonfuls 
of this beef or mutton gravy, mixed with an 
equal qugntity of warm water, and a little 
falt, me very good broth. I mention 
this, bec}uſe parents generally imagine it to 
be unwholeſome for children ; and often- 
times when I have recommended it, ſome 
good old lady has ſtoutly oppoſed me, al- 
| ledging that it fills a child with humours; 

whereas, on the contrary, this is the only part 
of fleſh that produces good nouriſhment. 


_ Here let me proteſt againſt the cuſtom 
of not ſuffering children to eat falt, for fear 
of the ſcurvy ; not making a diſtinction 
between ſalted meats, and ſalt eaten with 
meat. In this point alſo ſtrong prejudices | 
are frequently to be combated with; for 


many a time have 1 "Rk told 1d by +" of 
reverent years, that children were not ſuf- 
fered to eat ſalt in former days; adding, 
perhaps with a ſignificant ſhrug, that the 
preſent age think themſelves my. wiſer 
than their forefathers. _ n 


4 e food b has ee e con- 
oi 66 tt ſiderable time in ſalt becomes hard, and 
e requires more force to break and digeſt it, 
ce proper for nouriſhment, than weak ſto- 
<6 machs are capable of exerting; conſe - . 
<« quently ſalted beef, pork, and ſuch like 
00 PRO * d con 


1 ſalt i in n itlelk i is ſo far from 


Fa producing the ſcurvy, that it is now gene- 


rally ſuppoſed to be its greateſt antidote; 
_ otherwiſe, why do ſo many thouſands yearly 
lock to bathe, and drink-ſeawater? There 
is, further, a certain ſtimulating quality in 
dalt, that greatly promotes digeſtion; and 

- whatſoever aſſiſts that office, muſt of courſe 
rather contribute to purify the blood than 
to render it foul z which is the ſuppoſed 


LETTER VM. ng 
cauſe of the preſent frequently imagined, 


but oftentimes only a — 66 


r Ne 


1 ne ben r ab for the 


following information. A table ſpoonful 


or two of ſalt put into a quart of ſpring 
water is a moſt excellent waſh to cleanſe 


the ſkin, eſpecially if the face be well 


rubbed with a coarſe cloth fome little time 
after it has been waſhed with the ſalt and 

er. By this means the pores of the 
ſkin will be kept open, and no obſtructed 


perſpiration will remain, which is the cauſe 


of carbuncles and thoſe red pimples which 


are generally miſtaken for the ſcurvy. It 
is this ſtimulating and cleanfing quality of 


ſalt that makes the ſea water ſo uſeful to 
thoſe who are troubled with eruptions ; 
therefore by the above proportion, the 
water is rendered ſtill more efficacious, 
and will clear the face and neck of heats 
and pimples which frequently diſturb the 
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= cannot bear the modern proſtitution ? 
of the words female delicacy ; the duties of 
a mother are by ſome thought to be inde- 
licate, and the appellation is now given 
only to diſeaſe and ſickneſs; for a woman 
muſt become a walking ghoſt to be ftiled 
truly delicate. 1 frequently lament that 
the idea is not more ſtrictly confined to 
mental accompliſhments; nevertheleſs, I 
wiſh my fair friends to beſtow every 
rational and laudable attention to render 
their perſons neat, elegant, and engaging. 
cannot conclude this letter better than 
by obſerving, that although beauty ſtands 
like a cypher when alone, every additional 
qualification increaſes its merits ten- fold; 
and the leſs ſenſible of it the poſſeſſor herſelf 
appears to be, the more it will always be 
7 Lect by the waving world, 
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The ſafeſi method of bringing children up by 
hand. | 


E have hitherto, my fair philoſo- 
phers, been carefully obſervant of, - 
and obedient to, the laws of Nature. Her 
paths are infinitely various. Every ſtep we 
take affords new and engaging proſpects. 
We have traced man from the firſt period 
of his exiſtence, and have followed reaſon 
and inſtinQ, to give him ſtrength and vi- 
gour in the earlieſt part of life. So fair a 
dawning promiſes a robuſt and healthy con- 
ſtitution ; nevertheleſs neceſſity obliges us 
to proceed to a further ſpeculation. | 


Let it therefore be the buſineſs of this 
letter to enquire how nearly art can ſupply 


the place of Nature. Let us endeavour to 


point out a method to thoſe unfortunate. 
mothers, who are, through neceſſity, de- 
prived of the happy enjoyment of ſuckling 
their own children. It.may not prove un- 

| M 2 


Pr 


under general directions. 


124 . 


worthy the attention of thoſe who, by 
choice, commit them to the care of others. 
I propoſe to carry my obſervations in this 
letter, as far as my inſtructions have been 
given to the valuable and truly praiſe-wor- 
thy matrons, whoſe duty to their family 


over-balances every other conſideration. 


By and by, when the ſuckling is about to 
be weaned, and the dry-nurſed child brought 
equally forward, the rules of diet will be 
the ſame for both ; on which account I 
went no farther in my laſt than the proper | 
period for introducing broths, jellies, &c. g 
All other conſiderations will be ME | 


A 


Mother's milk we have ſhewn to be the 


natural and moſt proper ſupport for tender 


infants; it is a digeſted fluid, already ani- 
malized, and therefore fitteſt for the nou- 
riſhment of children. This remark alſo 


ſliews that the infant body is, by nature, 


deſigned to receive only a liquid nouriſh- 
ment; a hint particularly neceſſary to be 
attended to at this time, as it altogether 


LETTER IX. as 
obviates the general objeQions againſt con- 
fining children to milk, in preference to 
thicker victuals, of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
_ before I conclude this letter. | 


We have taken notice how tender the 
ſtomachs and bowels of infants are, and 
have thence inferred, that almoſt every com- 
plaint they are afflicted with proceeds from 
the improper quality of their food; and the 
too large quantity given them alſo enereaſes 
the diſeaſe. We took notice that the di- 
geſtive powers of a new- born child are in- 
capable of producing a kind nutriment 
even from bread, and therefore exclaimed 
againſt feeding them with what is called 
pap. But ſuppoſe it to be otherwiſe. What 
a poor pittance of ſupport does ſuch a mo- 
ther allow to her child, who py it r 
Wee and water [ 


10 1 kai 45 many fatal inſtances of ſuch 
ſtrange management. We ourfelves ſhould 
think it hard indeed, and nothing but dire 


M 2 
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neeeſſity could compel us to live thus ſpar- 
ingly ; beſides, how would our fleſh waſte 
and our ſtrength decay ? If ſo, ſurely it can- 
not be proper for an infant, whoſe bones 
have not as yet ftrength ſufficient to ſup- 
portits frame. How is it poſſible for a child 
to thrive under ſuch treatment ?—Perhaps 
ſome will-allow a little milk to be mixed 
with its food, but very ſparingly ; becauſe 
they imagine it ſtuffs the ſtomach, and fills 
a child full of phlegm. Idle and ridiculous | 
are theſe, and all other arguments that can 
be urged againſt this natural and ſalubrious 
diet, 24 


Milk is here ſpoken of in general terms, 
becauſe I intend in a ſubſequent letter to 
examine the ſeveral properties of different | 
milks, and to remark the purpoſe to which 
each kind ſeems beſt adapted. Cows milk 
being moſtly uſed, and in my opinion the 
propereſt, in general, to anſwer our preſent 
deſign, I would therefore be underſtood to 
recommend that, if no other kind is parti- 


cularly mentioned. 
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I know very well that many perſons, 
and perhaps ſome gentlemen in the practice 
of phyſic, will differ from me in opinion, 
when I prefer cows milk to every other kind 
of nouriſhment, in the early months, where 


it is neceſlary to bring a child up by hand. 


Let me beg of them anly to make the ex- 
periment, as I ſpeak from experience, and 
if they have reaſon to cenfure me afterwards, 
we ſhall meet upon equal terms; till then, 
at leaſt, I ſhall hope for candour from every 
one. | | . 


©. Tt bas frequency been fugnalled bn 


that cows milk is too rich, abounding alſo 
with too much cream, and that being of a fat 


oily nature, will relax more than ſtren gthen. 
But, however, this fault is not much to be 
apprehended from the milk uſed in and about 


London. Su ppoſing ĩt to be the caſe in the 


country, which I am far from allowing, you 
9 may let it ſtand till the cream riſes to the 
top, and uſe the ſkimmed milk; or by boil- 
ing deprive it of the greateſt part of this 


oily quality, which collects itſelf upon the 
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ſurface, and may then be readily taken off; 
or it mon: be diluted with water. 


” These e Fa ak the milk 
of cows appears, I think, to be the propereſt 
ſubſtitute we can make for that of the 


breaſt; and will anſwer- beſt, after the 


firſt month or two, without boiling, un- 


leſs it purges the child; in which caſe 


boiling it will generally prevent the incon- 
venience, proceeding in all likelihood from 
its oily particles. I have no objection to a 
ſmall quantity of Liſbon ſugar being mixed 
wich it, particularly if the child be coſtive; 
and indeed this may frequently be of uſe, 
to prevent its too great tendency to become 
acid, from whence diſorders of the bowels ; 
ſometimes ariſe, + % 


+ Let it be remembered, that through this ſyſtem of 


nurſing children are ſuppoſes to be free from diſeaſe, and 


that Iam to be conſidered not as the phyſician, but as the 
friend; when they are ill, it is the buſineſs of thoſe per- 
ſons who have the care of them to direct a proper food; 


and upon many occaſions milk may be ſo managed as to 


prove greatly inſtrumental, even as a well adapted nouriſh- 


; _ to their recovery, In too laxative a habit of body, 


—— — — 
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On remark I ſhall beg leave to make, 
which comes in here with propriety. We 
have taken notice in a former letter of the 
cleanſing quality of mother's milk, upon its 
firſt coming into the breaſt, Now, where 
children are debarred from receiving it, 
a. ſubſtitute of ſome gentle purgative is 
highly proper; to give ſuch a ſtimulus to 

the bowels as Nature has provided by the 
mother's means. What I have experienced 
to be the beſt calculated for anſwering 
this purpoſe, is . of the en. 
ing kind. 


Suppoſe we ſay, Je 7 violets and oil 
of almonds, of ach one ounce, with four or fue 


for inſtance, rice and cinnamon may beadded z but then 
care ſhould be taken that the rice be well boiled in water 
before it is mixed with the milk. In the watery gripes I 
frequently direct the following diet for infants: Boil a 
table ſpoonful of ground rice, with a little cinnamon, 
in half a pint of water, till the water is nearly con- 
ſumed z then add a pint of milk, and let the whole 
gently fimmer for five minutes; ftrain it through a lawn 
fieve, and make it palatable with a little ſugar, This 
food correſponds well, in ſuch MT with the cura · 
tive intention. 
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grains of rhubarb. This compoſition being 
ſhaken, will pretty well unite. A tea ſpoon- 
ful may be given as often as you find it 
neceſſary. 35 


In caſe the milk be thrown up in a 
curdled ſtate, a ſmall quantity of ſalt will 
generally prevent it; a circumſtance 1 
would wiſh to have attended to, as many 
children are ſubje& to this complaint, and 
it is a method I have ſeldom known to fail, 
unleſs they are greatly over-fed. When- 
ever a child throws up the milk, it is to be 
conſidered as a complaint, and particularly 
ſo if it appears curdled becauſe i it has then. 
paſſed through the firſt change it undergoes 
in the ſtomach, and conſequently diſcovers j 
that the ſtomach itſelf is too feeble to exe- 
cute its further office; in this caſe ſome- 
times the ſtomach abounds with too great 


an acidity, but more frequently it is loaded 


and oppreſſed by the quantity which has 
been given to the infant. Milk always 
curdles in the ſtomach, and it is only a vul- 
gar error to ſuppoſe the contrary; for by this 


— 


LETTER a 
means it becomes a ſubſtantial aliment, and 
_ affords a proper nouriſhment to children 


and other animals; whereas, if it conti- 


nued in a fluid ſtate, it would contribute but 
little to their ſupport. | 


What we have next to obſerve, is the 


quantity of milk proper to be given to a 


new-born child, in the twenty-four hours. 
What think you, my dear ladies, of a 


Wincheſter pint being a ſufficient quantity 
for the day and night? Methinks J hear an 
- exclamation — O barbarous man! Under a 


pretence of correcting us, he intends to 
ſtarve the little helpleſs creatures. Was 
there ever ſuch a cruelty heard of before ? 
Allow a child only a pint of milk in a day! 
Why, it would eat two quarts of pap, 


and ſtill cry for more. Yet, after all ſur- 


priſe, an infant in the month will receive 
from one pint of milk more real and 
good nouriſhment, than from ten quarts of 


Pap, as it is called; indeed I might ſay 


more nouriſhment than from any other 
kind of ſupport. For, notwithſtanding the 
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Juices" Which afford iter are al It- 
quid, it is neceſſary they thould contain 
the eſſence of ſubſtantial food: and al- 
"though a man who is accuſtomed to daily 
labour would ſoon be emaciated by living 
continually upon broths; yet milk alone 
would ſupport his ſtrength and ſpirits ; be- 
cauſe it curdles in the ſtomach, and thereby 
becomes a more ſolid and nutritious ali- 
ment. And further, let me again remind 
you, that not only the human ſpecies, but 
likewiſe all other animals, receive their 
continual nouriſhment from a milky j juice 
which is prepared in their own bodies 
from the nliment received, as was before 
explained i in the fourth e _ 2 8 0 


4 % 5.0 


eee as wwe o hive eee very 
| . errors in the quantities as well as 
the qualities of infants food. It was before 
obſerved, that children's ſtomachs ſhould 
not be always crammed. To this it is in a 
great meaſure owing that they are ſo con- 
tinually puking. A circumſtance looked 
upon by ſome to be natural and wholeſome, 
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who prepoſterouſly encourage this diſpoſi- 
nion by frequent: vomits. But ſurely, Na- 
ture never intended more nouriſtiment to be 
received, than is neceſſary for our ſupport. 
Does any perſon in a good ftate of health, 
after a moderate and proper meal, ever find 
an inclination to throw it up again!? Are 
the young offspring of other animals con- 
ſtantly puking ? How therefore can it be 

_ ſuppoſed natural for children to do ſo ? A 


little reflection would ſoon convince ſuck : 


ſuperficial obſervers of their error, for you 
will rarely find 'a child throw up its n 
f . DRY. e 

I one pint of milk, therefore, in the firſt 
week or two, be too little, it is an error on 
the right fide, for it appears to be enough 
to ſupport the child, and much worſe con- 
ſequences are to be apprehended from 
giving it too much. We muſt, every one | 
of us, have often experienced how ne- 
ceſſary it is to be hungry, in order to reliſh 
dur food ; and that to be continually in- 
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then, it muſt be equally! neceſſary that the 
infant ſtomach * eee _— che 
e bes d 2 153* 8 
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in the twenty-four hours ſupport a grown 


perſon ? If fo, undoubtedly one third part 
is amply. ſufficient to nouriſh a new-born 
child. But I would not be underſtood to 
cavil ſcrupulouſly for a ſpoonful or two; 1 
only mean to aſſiſt the candid enquirer in 
this moſt eſſential part of the — 
of Alien. who are ne the breaſt. 


1 


we come next to aſcertain the proper | 


| quantity to be given fora meal. A quarter 


of a pint is fully ſufficient.to be taken at a 


time, and let the hours of feeding, as well 
_ as every other particular, be regulated .ac- - 
. cording to the rules laid down. in the ſeventh 


letter, In ten days, or a, fortnight, you 


may encreaſe the daily. allowance 2 quarter 


of a pint- and at the end of a month you 


1 allow a pint and a half i in the _ 


#1 
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—— half-pint may be gra- 
dually permitted by the time it is three 
months old, and this quantity, if the 
child is voracious, may be ſtill enereaſed 
to three pints in the day; which, I am 
prove ſufficient: and this allowance will, I 
_ cancel the . of nge matron's 
mne now given you my thoughts upon 
this part of infant management, there is 
but one rational objection that ſtrikes me 
againſt the propriety of ſo plain and ſimple 
a method of bringing children up by hand. 
Their natural food is allowed to be milk— | 
but i it may be urged,” that the human milk, 
; in conſequence of the mother's diet, is more 
ſtrengthening than that of cows, aſſes, or 
any other ſpecies of brutes. Granted 
but then again this argument equally proves 
that cows milk partakes more of a vege- 
table nature than the milk of women; and, 
Curing the early months, all that the adyo- 
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cates for the preſent cuſtom wauld-contend | 
for, is—what ? pap, panado, &c. which are 
of the vegetable kigd ; and therefore theis 
arguments require no farther anſwer. Was 


it propoſed to add ſome proper broths to cows 
milk, after the firſt four or five weeks, 


where there is no circumſtance particularly 
to forbid it, the deſign would appear rea- 
ſonable, in ſupplying the ſuppoſed deficiency 
of the animal property; and it is a point I 
would readily join in, nay it is what I mean 


do recommend towards the end of the third 


month. I frequently order milk and broth 
to be mixed together, and think it proper 
ſood. But let every ſuch meal, however, 
as before adviſed, ſupply the place of the 
uſual milk. In whatever way you manage 
children, be careful not to feed them Wer- 


| OR 


: "There is yet a: circumſtance of great mo- 
ment to be attended to, and, if rightly 
comprehended by my fair pupils, will 
convince, them that the allowance for 
the earlier months is amply ſufficient. It 


* 
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Surely it is wrong to put a —_ boat full 
of pap into their little mouths, ſuffering 
them to ſwallow the whole of it in the 
ſpace of a minute; and then perhaps, from 
their cries, to ply them with a ſecond, 
which is no ſooner. down ep thrown. up 
 ASMIBs. e e eptt 8 tr 15 


— 


We have mentioned the ill conſequences 
of grown perſons devouring their victuals 


too eagerly; and experience muſt often have 


convinced every one, that a much leſs quan- 
tity than we generally take, if eaten [eiſurely, 
and well chewed, will ſuffice for a mea] ; 

and alſo that, after ſuch meals, we ſeem 
more comfortable, and are inclined to 
purſue either buſineſs or pleaſure with far 
greater eaſe to ourſelves... On the con- 
trary, from a too haſty and hearty meal, 

the ſtomach will be diſtended rf 
which 1 is always productive of indolence, 
and a tendeney t to lep. | The ſame muſt; 
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certainly. hold goc e ne to in- 
„„ otier thier bollft af hes 

hog to do milk Sing * * 
Nature wiſely obliges them to earn their 
nouriſhment by the labour of drawing it. 
The ſtream being exceedingly ſmall upon 
the milk's firſt coming into the breaſt, it 
requires a long time to procure a quarter of 
a pint; and the very exerciſe fatigues them 
before they have received too much. This, 
in my opinion, fully proves that mo to- 
be ſufficient for a meal. 


There is nothing een wanting, I 
hope, to complete our ſyſtem, but a con- 
trivance to ſupply the place of the nipple, 
that the child may {till labour to obtain its 
ſupport; which alone will greatly prevent 
the error in quantity, I have feen ſome in- 


ventions of this kind, by means of parch- 
ment or leather ſewed to the pointed end 


of an horn, which is no bad thought, and 
capable of great improvement. The Hol- 


landers, when they travel, have a ſmall 


£ 
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pewter veſſel, ſomewhat-in the form of a 
cone, which is filled with milk, and a piece 
of ſponge covered with a linneneloth is tied 
over the ſmaller end. This ſerves the chil- 
dren very welt as an artificial nipple: for 
_ it is obſerved that a Dutch woman feldom 
or never gives W. at her bs forges 
te; e e 


fant nouriſhment, particularly in the early 
months, is deſigned by Nature to be alto- 


gether liquid — againſt ſuch contrivances, 


therefore, I cannot fee an objection. 
Would you, my fair friends, undertake 

this purſuit, from the happy fertility of fe- 

male imagination, I am certain a little ex- 


perience would point out to you a ready and 


convenient method to anſwer every pur- 
poſe; and I am thoroughly ſatisſied the 


happy conſequences would amply reward 


your pains — by preſerving many dear little 
innocents, that daily fall a faerifice to re- 
pletian or N | 


We a e e e tat in- 


i,, | 
P. S. Since this book made its firſt ap- 
pearance, I have contrived a milk-pot for 
my own nurſery upon the above prin- 
ciples; it appears to my family, and to 
many of my patients, preferable to thoſe 
now in uſe, and may probably be Kill far- 
ther improved. For the ſatisfaction of my. 
readers I ſhall give a deſcription. of it. 
This pot is ſomewhat in form like an urn; 
it contains a little more than a quarter of 
a pint ;: its handle, and neck or ſpout, are 
not unlike thoſe of a coffee-pot, except 
that the neck of this ariſes from the MY 

bottom of the pot,. and is very ſmall ; 
ſhort, it is upon the ſame principle np 
thoſe gravy-pots: which ſeparate the gravy 
from the oily fat. The end of the ſpout is 
alittle raiſed,. and- forms a.roundiſh, knob, - | 
ſomewhat i in appearance like a ſmall heart; 
this is perforated by, three or four ſmall 
holes: a piece of fine rag is tied looſely 
over it, which ſerves the child to play with 
inſtead of the nipple, and through which, 
by the infant's ſucking, the milk is con- 
Gantly ſtrained, The child is. equally ſa⸗ 
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tisfied as it would be with the breaſt; it 
never wets him in the leaſt; he is obliged 
to labour for every drop he receives in the 
ſame manner as when at the breaſt; and, 
greatly in recommendation of this con- 


trivance, the nurſes confeſs it is more con- 


'venient than a boat, and that it faves a 
great deal of trouble in the feeding of an 
infant; which is the greateſt ſecurity to 
parents, that their ſervants will uſe it, 
when they themſelves are not preſent. 


7 The model of this milk-pot 1s left with 
Mr. Morriſon, at the Three Kings, in 
Cheapſide, for the benefit of the public. 


The milk- pots are now alſo made in the 


Queen's-ware, in order that the poor may 
de accommodated; any perſon, therefore, 
at a very trifling expence, may be con- 
vinced of their utility by making the ex- 
periment. | 1 
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A GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN, FROM THE TIME OF. 
WEANING, TILL THEY ARE 
Azzo T TWO YEARS OD. 
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LE T TE R X. 
A general management of children, from the 
time of weaning, till they are about two 


years old — with obſervations upon the cut- 
" of teeth. 


AM juſt now returned from a nurſery, 
where, with ſincere pleaſure, I beheld a 
happy mother with a pretty little puppet at 
her breaſt, which ſhe had the ſatisfaction of 
ſaving in its earlieſt days, by her amiable 
affection and tenderneſs. An infant born 
under melancholy circumſtances, when the 
mother herſelf was afflicted with a terrible 
quincy in her throat, and had been con- 
fined to a fick chamber five or ſix weeks 
before her delivery. No one expected the 
life of the child, and the mother's was 

equally doubtful. Nothing but the greateſt 

care on her part could have faved the in- . 
fant; and had it been committed to any 
other perſon, the diſeaſed ſtate of its bowels 

at the birth would, probably, very ſoon 

have put a period to its exiſtence, 
O 


— 


146 n. 

Judge, ye conſiderate fair, indulge with 
me the pleaſing reflections of this good 
woman ! Behold her, fondling at the breaſt 
a ſmiling boy, to whom ſhe not only gave 
a being, but generouſly preferred his wel- 
fare, and dared, even contrary to the ad- 
vice of her friends, to ſuckle him, thereby 


endangering her own, to preſerve the life 


of her child. May gratitude and duty 
expand within his breaſt, and prompt him 
virtuouſly to reward this truly maternal 
affection! May he, in future years, be- 


| come the pleaſure and n a her de- 


elining life! 


| This amiable We has Shs 3 
little ones, that for health and beauty 
ſtand almoſt unrivalled. All nurtured un- 


der her own wing — ſupported by her 
breaſt. What an encouragement is this 


to follow Nature! Her heart was never 
torn by the bitter reflection of not having 
done her duty to her family. Example 
glorious! worthy of pris ee of 
imitation, n bi Jae tres; 


LEITER iy 
But to return to our preſent point: the 
ſuckling being weaned, and the dry-nurſed 
child brought equally forward ; we ſhall 
now join our different nurſer ies together, 
and endeavour to make them thrive under 
one n direction. | 


J muſt, boweves:” beg leave to mention, 
that as I before adviſed to have the child 
kept to the breaſt till it is near twelve months 
old, and have alſo pointed out the prudent 
manner of introducing broths and jellies, 
preparative to weaning it intirely ; ſo this | 
letter is deſigned to recommend a proper 
management of infants from the period of 
one to two your of age. = 1 


The beſt method likewiſe ping hos! 
laid down for bringing children up by 
hand upon thoſe principles that approach 
neareſt to Nature, which ſurely renders 

them unexceptionable; and baving in- 
dulged them with broths and jellies earlier 
than the ſucking child; I ſhall ſuppoſe 
theſe alſo gradually brought on to the 

O 2 
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twelfth month, and thence | procee with 
both together. 


I moſt earneſtly recommend that they 
be ſtrictly confined to the following diet, 
and not fed oftener than three, or four 
times at moſt, in the twenty-four hours. 
The quantity for each meal may now with 
propriety be conſiderably encreaſed; it will 
be longer therefore of conſequence before 
the ſtomach becomes empfy. 


T hus for inſtance, let their breakfaſt, at 


ſix or ſeven in the morning, be half a pint 
of new milk with about two ounces of 
bread in it — the ſecond meal ſhould be 
half a pint of good broth with the ſame 
quantity of bread; let this be given about 


ten or eleven in the morning — the third 


meal, about two or three in the afternoon, 


2, 


ſhould be broth in like manner — and 


their fupper, about fix in the evening, 15 
new milk and bread, the ſame as for breax- 


faſt. When you ſubſtitute jellies, or 


grav ies, for brotb, let them be always 
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plain and ſimple; and a leſs ni 
prove alen, 4 2 


1 17 | eie are thirſty between their 

meals, a little barley-water and milk may 
be given them; but I would not too n 

ö ee eee this ene 26 
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ij Mok 3 1 ane Wee ap- 
pears throughout, to decreaſe the quantity 
of milk, as you introduce other ſubſtantial 
and proper nouriſhment — though I would 
WIA Wen, children a e of milk * 


— 


Bicaibe, ſweet- meats, ſugar-plumbs, &c. 
all which tend to ſpoil the appet ite, are ; 
n n * en! to * e locked 

3 ee the. anticle pes: in A F ramily Phy6cian, 
5. 26, you will find proper « directions to prepare an excel- 
Tent trengthening food, by mixing ſalop with milk, which 
makes it of the conſiſtence of a cuſtard,” This prepara- 
tion of milk is highly proper for children, invalids, and 
aged perſons; andit is withal a very _"m_ and palate- 
Able, nouriſhment, _ l . 


17 17 


Oz 


16 „„ 

upon as one of the pernicious effects of 

luxury. Where is there a child, unaccuſ- 

tomed to ſuch indulgence, that would not 

be equally pleaſed with a cruſt of bread? It 

| is not my buſineſs here to enter ſo philoſo- 
| phically into the doctrine of ' nouriſhment, + 
as to contend with thoſe who ſuppoſe it al- 

| together to proceed from the ſaccharine 
= qualities of food. But allowing them the 

5 utmoſt force of their arguments, I anſwer, 

| that Nature will always prove the beſt chy- 

miſt, to ſeparate theſe ſugar-like particles 
| from the aliment we take in. So much for 
| the preſent with regard to the 9 
| of their diet; | e 


os to oaks 8 1 or 0 
1 fleep ſhould now be permitted in the day. 
= Air and exerciſe are greatly to be recom- 
mended. Let them riſe as early as you 
pleaſe; and the ſooner they are put to bed, 

when the evening begins to ſhut i in, the 
. better. Their cloathing ſhould now, and 
indeed always, be light and eaſy. By no 
means ſuffer children to be confined in very 


DE In 
grees to thoſe variations of the ſeaſons, 
which they will be compelled to eee 
with in en life. * 


It is a great misfortune for children to 
de brought up too tenderly. Should Provi- 


denee hereafterdeſign them to contend with 


8 difficulties, how little capable will they be 

of conquering them ? The child thus nur- 
tured moſt commonly grows up too delicate 
and feeble to encounter hardſhips. Should 


neceſſity, or chance, hereafter lead him to | 


ſeek his fortune on the raging ſeas, or to 
bear his part in the hardy ſervice of his 
country by land ; how pitiful will ſuch a 
man appear] How unequal to the neceſſa- 
ry toils of ſieges, ſtorms, and tempeſts!— 
But, however, this great error, to the 
eredit of good mothers be it confelled, is of 
late 54 * corrected. : 


I beg leave, my Aal friends, to tay ſome- 
nb their being put upon their 
feet. With reſpect to the time, the ſtrength 
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of the child muſt determine that period. Of 
this be aſſured, that all children will ſhew 
an inclination to walk, as ſoon as their 


bones have acquired a firmneſs ſufficient to 
ſupport the body. I am fearful many heavy 
children are injured by exciting their feeble 
efforts to walk too ſoon. Doubtleſs it is a 
convenience and eaſe to nurſes to ſet them 


upon their feet, as they do not then require 
exerciſe in the arms; and conſequently are 
not ſo great a trouble, and fatigue, to thoſe 
who have the care of them. But it is a 
fault entirely to be condemned, and what 
I particularly caution you againſt, becauſe, 
. whoever you may have to attend upon 


your children, they will certainly encou- 
rage them to ane * regions above men- 


* 


— % 1 * * by 5 4 
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ſtrings, and your back-ſtrings, and every 


other crafty invention which tends to put 


children forwarder than Nature deſigned. 
Our young plants are to be cultivated 
- without art. The induſtrious gardener, it 


FETTER . wb 


is true, can boaſt of his exotics, and early 


fruits, by forcing their growth. Yet fay, 
ye ſons of Epicurus, are your grapes or 
pines thus raiſed equal to the produce of 
their natural climate ? And notwithſtanding 


the merit of your gardener, who is thus 


capable of gratifying this high zeſt of luxu- 
rious extravagance; even in this your 


boaſted pride, a ſimple clown would be 


wiſe enough to expoſe your folly, by the 
honeſt preference which he would give to 
Nature. Such as the fruits are, watery and 


infipid ; ſuch alſo are the plants thus forced, 


weakly and tender; ſuſceptible! of the 
lighteſt injuries, and expoſed to continual 
dangers : Such likewiſe are the poor feeble. 


infants,” forced upon their legs before Na- 
ture has deſigned them; while others, ma- 


naged without art, like fruitful vines defy 


the inclement ſeaſons, and triumph 1 in their 


natural Re and 80 5 


I do not mean; 1 what nk bets \ faid. 


upon this ſubject, to prevent them, when 


13 


they really ſhew an inclination to walk, but 
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to admoniſh you againſt being too precipitate, 
It is in my opinion a good method to ſuffer 


the little creatures firſt to crawl upon a bs 


carpet, or any other convenient place ; per- 
mitting them to tumble about as much as 


they pleaſe. By this means an exerciſe will 


be given to the body and limbs, without 
their continuing in one poſition long 
enough to hazard a diſtortion, from too 
great a weight of body. Thus let them, 
by degrees, learn to walk upright, which 
their own inclinations, in imitation of thoſe 
about them, will prompt them to, full as 
_ as en N 44 e L F 


1 ſhall now oe as to offer 2 few hints 0 


with reſpect to the teeth. A circumſtance 
this materially to be attended to, as woeful 


experience daily convinces u. 


F EC: 16 : > : 7 ; Fs x 1 ot * 3 


| Children are teazed with cutting of teet 


from four or five months, till they are two 


years old, and upwards ; nay, ſome are ſo 


backward as not to have their compleat 
number till they are turned of three years 


._. 


nn 
old. I ſhall not enter into the diſtinction 
of teeth, but ſpeak of them in general, ſo 
28 to give a competent idea of the precau- 
tions I mean to recommend. 


| It. is alſo very uncertain with reſpect to 
the exact time of their ſhooting any of their 
teeth, but this alſo, I believe, chiefly de- 
pends upon the ſtren gth of the conſtitution; 
and if the rules laid down in the preceding 
letters be properly obſerved, you will gene- 

rally find children cut all their teeth by the 
time they are about two years old: You 
will, likewiſe, rarely meet with an inſtance 
of their being cut with difficulty. It has 
been already taken notice of, that the rea- 
ſon of their being back ward in their teeth, 
and ſo many children loſt on this account, 
is entirely owing to a weakneſs of body, 
which is a fact that ſcarcely any one will 
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F Yet, where the conſtitution is not ftrong 
enough of itſelf, as a great aſſiſtance may 


' 
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be obtained by lancing of the gums, let 
not a falſe tenderneſs prevent fond mothers 
from allowing ſuch relief to their little 
babes, in the excruciating tortures they 
ſuffer by the cutting of teeth. The ope- 
ration is not to be deemed pain; for, 
if you put any thing with a ſharp edge 
into their mouths, they will fave you the 
trouble of doing it, by preſſing hard againſt 
the inſtrument, and euttent the gum them- 
ſelves. 40 EW 7 


- en ch teeth are diſcernible to the 
Fight or touch, there is very little ſenſe of 
feeling in the gum ; their tortures proceed 
from the ſenſibility of a fine membrane 
which invelopes the tooth. If that mem- 
brane is ſufficiently divided, although the 

gum ſhould again unite, there will be no 
more trouble; for teeth thus lanced will 
gradually advance without future - pain. 
Never, therefore, I ſay, let a prejudice like 
this hinder you from relieving ſuch poor 
little helpleſs creatures, 
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There are many perſons who, about the 
"age of twenty, have two, and ſometimes 
four, additional teeth, at the furthermoſt 
part of the jaws; and, from the time of life 
; in which they appear, they are called the 
; teeth of wiſdom. Let me defire ſuch wiſe 
ones, ſenſible of the pain upon this occa- 
ſion, to reflect how inſupportable it muſt be 
to many infants, who, perhaps, are cutting 


the whole of their teeth almoſt at once; at 


a time too, when their tender frames are 
but little capable of bearing pain. Many 
grown perſons are obliged to have ſuch teeth 


lanced; let them declare how much relief 


| they found from this ſimple, but uſeful 
| a 


Candid reaſoning, from experience, is 


6 the ſureſt way to conquer prejudices; and 


| thoſe who give themſelves leave to think 


upon the point with candour, will, I doubt 


not, allow the force of this argument. 


"ea may not tbe 8 in this place, | 


to give a caution, * thoſe who lance 
5 * 


. 
teeth would do well to obſerve; as careleſs- 
neſs or jgnorance in the operation fre- 
quently. fruſtrates the intended benefit. 
Let me adviſe you not to depend upon old 
women, or nurſes, who undertake to do it 
with crooked lixpences, and ſuch like 11 in- 


We Pts notice 2 Title above, uae the 
pain ariſes, not from the gum, but from 
_ the ſenſibility of a fine membrane which 
" envelopes the teeth. It is not therefore ſuf- 
ficient to make a longitudinal inciſion into 
the gum, that being too commonly done 
without dividing this membrane; in which 

caſe, inſtead of good, it does hurt. | After 
cutting through the gum, the inſtrument 
ſhould be drawn round the tooth, and the 
- perſon ſhould be ſatisfied that it grates in 
every part againſt the tooth, which will ef- 
fectually divide this too ſenſible membrane. 
Where the gum is exceedingly tough, a 
tranſverſe inciſion ought, likewiſe to be 
wade, and with theſe precautions the ope- 
dation will aſſured] 7 ſucceed, Parents can- 


LETTER . 
not be too careful in this varticular, for I 
| have often obſeryed ill conſequences from 
the careleſsneſs before mentioned. 


x - my oblorvations upon 1 chat are 
loſt between the age of five months and | 
three years, I have found they are gene- 
rally carried off either by ſudden convul- 
fions, or what is called a tooth-fever, or a 
waſting of the body; in the two laſt caſes 
the Ne likewiſe is FORT cloſed with 
The iti 3 theſe diſaſters hav- 

ing been frequently taken notice of to pro- 

ceed from the wrong management of chil- 
dren, it appears equally evident to me, 
that the immediate eauſe of theſe. fits al- 
moſt always ariſes from want of ſtrength 
in the conſtitution to cut the teeth. It is 
true the bowels ſometimes are greatly af- 
fected, which indeed generally attends a 
waſting of the body; but then the im- 
mediate cauſe of ſuch d complainhs at m_ 
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time is moſt commonly the teeth. For 


11 children are capable of enduring the 


improper aliments before mentioned in 
their moſt tender ſtate, during the firſt 


four or five months; ſurely, without ſome 


more active principle, the vital powers' 
would not afterwards be by them alone 


ſubd wed, 5 


This makes me particularly folicitous to 
recommend lancing of the gums before it 
is too late to aſſiſt chilren; being firmly 
perſuaded that many might be ſaved, who 
daily fall a ſacrifice to thoſe Ae for 
COPING en TRIS | 


— many W ene "ig I 


: cbuld relate, to ſhew the neceſſity of ad- 
mitting this operation before the ſtrength 
of the child be decayed, and its body 


| waſted; J ſhall conclude this letter wich 2 
remarkable caſe of this ſort. 5 Fer Tort 


A. poor woman in the genes 


Tome time ſince, brought her child to me; 


LETTER X. 6 
he was apparently a ſtout fine boy, and 
then about nine months old. She defired. 
my advice for an eruption the child had all 
over his body, which ſhe called ſcurvy; but 
I found it nothing more than ſome pimples- 
proceeding. from the improper quality 
of its food; and in fact, notwithſtanding 
the chubby appearance of the boy (which 
in reality was nothing more than bloated. 
fat) he was actually of a very weakly frame, 
as appears by the ſequel — and I think it 
neceſſary, as a further confirmation of my, 

5 aſſertion, t to inform you. that his father was 
at chis time between ſixty and ſeventy, his | 
mother not leſs than four or * and thirty 


years of age. 5 


Near or r quite fs months afterwards, the | 
| fame woman came to beg the favour of me 
: to. loox at her child again, who, ſhe faid,. 
was dying. I ſaw an infant worn away to 
a mere ſkeleton, and upon inquiry found 
it to be the ſame chubby. fat boy L had ſpen 
| ie He lay panting for breath, and had 
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taken little or no nouriſhment for twenty- 
four hours. Upon examining the little pa- 


tient, there was not a tooth appeared, The 


cauſe of the diſeaſe therefore was immedi- 
ately evident to me; but I told her i it was 


too late to be of ſervice, for 1 found the 


child __ not recover. | 8 | 

However, to- fatisfy the te Lad- 
viſed lancing the gums. To the aſtoniſn- 
ment of every one about the child, ſixteen 
large teeth were cut out; but the gums | 
being very much hardened, for want of this 
operation, it was with no. ſmall difficulty 
now. performed. The immediate relief 
which the child received, ſurpriſed them all 
ſtill more. From a convulſive ſtate that he 


before lay in, he inſtantly recovered, took - 
notice of every body in the room, and during 


the time I ſtaid, (eagerly devoured a conſi- 


der able CEE of HoUFIMcRT. | 5 | | 2 


a The FR parent thanked me a thou- | 
fand times, and reflected upon herſelf for 


_ delaying to apply to me before. But alas ! 


PT 
I foreſaw it was only a temporary relief, his 
ſtrength being utterly exhauſted. I left her 
without giving the leaſt hopes of his reco- 


very, and the next morning the child died. 
A reflection upon this caſe, I take for 


granted, is entirely needleſs. It is evident, 


had the teeth been cut in due time, this 
fatal accident would not have happened. 


* 


It is, indeed, a topic of ſerious concern; 


but as it comes under the claſs of diſeaſes to 


which infants are ſubject, it cannot be en- 
larged upon in this little volume. Some 
opinions, and medical obſervations, are 
thrown out in the introduction to theſe _ 
letters, which, if carefully attended to, 
may aſſiſt the intelligent parent in her en- 
deavours to preſerve the lives of ſuch little 
innocents. A table of births and infant 
burials is alſo inſerted, which proves the 
melancholy truths I am aiming to eſtabliſh, 
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A GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN, 
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oy 4 ' genera oy management of children, from 6 ; 
years old, till they leave the nurſery. TE. 


1 | 


HE cultivation of the mind I have in- 
tentionally reſerved for the ſubject of 
my next letter; for which reaſon 1 ſhall 
no finiſh my obſervations upon nurſing, 
and endeavour to point out the ſafeſt and 
- moſt prudent method of EY chil- 
_ into the _ mw of e ; 


At length, after caduiialiing the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences attending the 
cutting of their teeth, we have now ſet 

them upon their legs; to the no ſmall 
joy of the mother, and the relief of thoſe 
ſervants whoſe: buſineſs it is to wait Ad 


We have hitherto permitted bread, 
milk, and the juices only of fleſh ; and be- 
fore we advance any further, I beg leave to 
make the following remarks, by which my 
intelligent readers may profit. 


ler . 

The food of man, in all its various 
ſhapes, however tortured and diſguiſed, is 
ſtill confined to animal aj yu pug pro- 8 
ductionss. 7 


"or 3 broad. 1s 1 je} a BY 5 
3 preparation, as the experience of ages 
proves. That made from wheat flour is 
ſtill the moſt ſtrengthening, and ever to be 
preferred by thoſe who have the ne of 
3 — tf yo 5 


We 


Tue milk of cows, although it may be 
ſuppoſed not to partake ſo much of a 
ſtrengthening nature as the human milk, 
thoſe creatures feed ing altogether upon 
vegetables, is, nevertheleſs, to be conſi- 
dered as à food partly animal, and partly 
vegetable, prepared alſo under an all- wiſe 
direction. | 


: 


* 


Gravies, jellies, and broths, we know, 
are animal - juices ; either ſpontaneouſly 
8 from N _ pr nd after | 


DUVET ER YT it 
it is dreſſed ; or nen oy a maceration of 


it in Water. . 


via theſe reflections, therefore, it ap- 
pears, that in the regimen already permit- 
ted, the moſt valuable ſupplies of life are 
granted, and in a manner the beſt adapted 
to infant conſtitutions ; requiring but little 
exertion of the digeſtive faculties, and gra- 
i dually introducing that nutriment, which, 
as the body becomes ſtronger, it muſt pre- 
pare for itlelf from the r aliments. 


f The intention of what has been ſaid is 
to encourage, as much as poſſible, the con- 
tinuation of this diet a little longer; and, 
indeed, ſome of the fineſt children I ever 
ſaw have been chiefly confined to food like 
this, for the firſt five or fix years. But al- 
though I ſtrongly recommend it, and am 
conſcious that children, unacquainted with 
the indulgence of variety, would be per- 
fectly ſatisfied without animal food; yet I 

am EAA od that = eue fondneſs of 
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moſt parents will initiate them, too early, 
into the luxuries of a plentiful table. 


It is true, we made an obſervation that 
Nature never intended fleſh for our food 
until we had teeth to eat it. But it by no 
means follows, as ſoon as we have our teeth, 
that with an unbounded freedom we are to 


devour animal food. Remember likewiſe, 


ye too indulgent parents, it has been be- 
fore obſerved, that every alteration, in our 
manner of living ſhould be brought about 


| ſtep by ſtep, haſty tranſitions being always 


dangerous : and let this teach. us to be cau- 
tious in our manner of admitting fleſh 
into the meals of children. 


- After what has been adyanced, and after | 
\ having given you my opinion that it is yet 


| time enough to ſuffer children to eat fleſh, 


1 now leave this very important point to 
the diſcretion of parents : however, per- 


mit me to recommend, that when fleſh is 


fir it introduced into their food, at what- 
ever time it may be, this part of their 


E 
Y - 
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diet ſhould be allowed them but ſparingly ;/ 
and a regard alſo ou be uw.” to its 
. ah | | 


The fleſh of 8 Sa beef, mut- 
ton, and full-grown animals in general, is 
the beſt, Crammed poultry, calves, and- 
houſe-fed lambs, kept up to fatten, are im- 
proper, beeauſe their; E yield " far leſs 
nouriſhment, 


N. e beef tea, a mutton 1 are 
areferable to thoſe made from lamb or veal. 
The fleſh alſo of ſuch young fattened ani- 
mals does not paſs A ſo 
eaſily as the other. PM 


"High 3 gravies, and ſoups, made 
diſhes, and ſalted meats, are ever to be 
avoided ; though ſalt with their meats may 
be allowed, for the reaſons before given. 1 

Although it is not meant to confine them | 

| at this age ſo ſtrictly to bread, I am by no U 
means for permitting too free a uſe of ye- 


3 
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getables; being „ — that ſome n 
plaints of the bowels, in children more 
advanced in life, proceed from this error, 
and particularly worms: ſince, if the eggs 
of theſe inſects are not taken in, together 
with theſe productions of the garden, on 
which they harbour and feed; yet this food, 
at leaſt, affords a conſiderable quantity of 
ſlime, which ſtagnating in the bowels, ſerves 
as an habitation ſor theſe pernicious little 
animals. This is my reaſon for allowing 
a little wine, now and then, to be given to 
children, and J am perſuaded that T bave 
ſeen its good effect. Care ſhould be taken 
in the choice of vegetables; thoſe of the 
meealy kind, that approach the neareſt to 
bread, are to be preferred, ſuch as potatoes, 
rice, &c. Turnips are alſo good. Lettices, | 
and ſome few others, may, in moderation, | 
de given to them, which your own pru- 
= dence muſt point out. N 


The kitchen preparations of milk, ſuch as 
cuſtards, blamange, white-pots, &c. are 


2 


Dr 
exceedingly proper; and in this kind of food 
a greater variation may be indulged with 
leſs harm, being, for the moſt part, equally 
good and innocent. Salop mixed with 
milk, as mentioned in the laſt letter, may 
be granted as often as you pleaſe; and let it 

be remembered that it is the beſt way of 
glving that nutritious vegetable to children 
and invalids.* Eggs are good, and if the 
yolks be beaten up with warm milk, with- 
out boiling, they afford the beſt nouriſh- - 
ment; yet, however they are dreſſed, never 
Fuffer children to eat them if the yolks be 
hard. Puddings in general are likewiſe 
good, but the moſt ſimple are beſt. Tarts 
and fruit - pies oy be GOO in Oy 
deration. | | 


| $hell-fiſh, and indeed moſt other kinds, 
may, now and 3 be given; but the 
fitmeſt are to be preferred. Theſe are the 
moſt prudent directions that occur to my 
\ — b but, . all, ann are Polen 
5 Ke 0 NEE 
of Q3 
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who do not pamper young children. with 
too great a Oy: 


8 mal not th: you with the cura- 
tive part of diſeaſes incident to children, 
that being altogether the concern of the 
phyſician; though it would give me a real 
pleaſure to ſee ſuch complaints treated of, 
in a maſterly manner, by ſome accurate 
obſerver of Nature. This preſent ſyſtem of 
nurſing is intended only to manage children 


ſo as to prevent illneſs; and it has coſt me 


2 


no ſmall pains to ſeparate thet wo provinces, 
which I hope is eee to the man 
eie e 8 


As to rhubarb, Gaſcoign's powder, mag- 


neſia, &c. every mother's obſervations in 


. \ ſome meaſure direct a proper uſe of them ;* 


but when diſorders do not give way to ſuch 
| ſimple methods, there 3 is no time to be loſt. 


I beg leave therefore to caution parents, 


* 


Thoſe parents who 2re at a loſs upon theſe points may 
conſult the Family Phyfician—for Rhubarb, ſee p. 25.— 


Galcviga's Powder, p. 14 Magneſia, p. 19. 
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who can obtain the advice of an experienced 


practitioner, not to depend upon their own 


_ judgments ſo far, as to ſuffer a continuance 
of complaints until they exceed the power 
of relief. Delays are always dangerous, 


with reſpect to diſeaſe, even in grown per- 


ſons; but they are much more ſo in chil- 
dren, becauſe they have not equal ſtrength, 
and conſequently ſooner fink under bodily 
infirmities. 
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LETTER XII. 


THE NECESSITY or CULTIVATING 


THE DISPOSITIONS OF CHILDREN, 
TO RENDER THEM AMIABLE 
AND VIRTUOUS, 
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e 
The neceſſity of cultivating the diſpoſitions of 
Children, to render them amiable and vir- 


ruotis. 


"YONFESS, ye worthy parents who 
know the height of earthly bliſs, what 
temptations in life could prevail upon you, 
after two or three years of age, to part from 
the dear dear offsprings of your mutual 
loves? Ye tender mothers, ſpeak! I gene- 


 rouſly applaud an affection thus fondly ri- 


veted in the female breaſt, and anſwer for 
you, ladies, that nothing upon earth could 
prove equivalent to ſuch a loſs. Ten 
_ thouſand ſoft enchantments bind them to 
your very ſouls. 


This isthe time in which their little fond 
endearments begin to operate, their every 
action is wonderfully engaging, and their 
pretty liſping tongues are one univerſal har- 
mony. How exquiſite is the delight to 

view their expanding minds - now catching 
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ſound, that quickly riſes into ſenſe, beam- 
ing a happy proſpect of future underſtand- 
ing! Here the volume of man begins 
even at this time the fertile genius glows. 
How tranſporting is their ſweet ſenſibility ! 


01 powerful Wikre: how unſpeakably 
ſtrong are thy ties! What heart, unleſs 
ſtrangely perverted, can reſiſt thy impulſe? 
Hence ariſes the unſpeakable difference of 
a laudable and virtuous paſſion, compared 
with an unchaſte and vicious life. My 
God! that men ſhould waſte their health 
and fortunes in the ſtews with harlots, 
rioting in obſcene and brutal pleaſures, 
where the ee pn is funk even * 


low pity ! 4: 


Such conduct in the cooler hours of 
| thought, if ever they reflect, muſt cauſe 
nothing but anguiſh and remorſe; on the 
contrary, by cultivating a chaſte and ho- 
nourable love, ſuch wretched libertines 
might become the joyful parents of little 
ſmiling families. What an alternative is 
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this! Be dumb, ye lawleſs royers; it 
is an enjoyment beyond your compre- 
henſion, for virtuous . alone can 
reliſh it, 


What numbers of debauchees, in diffe- 


rent climes and ages, worn out by guilty - 
intemperance, mournfully lament their ; 
curſed fate, in not being bleſt with an heir 


to ſucceed to their half-ruined fortunes ? 


| Confiderate Providence! thus to difappoint 
them — for what but impurity and diſeaſe 


could they give birth to? Happy, thrice 


happy decree of Nature, that virtue 


alone can claim a ſmiling : and a healthful 
Fare” 8 hk, | | 


This is a theme worthy of an Star pen. | 
How often has pratling innocenee difarmed. 


the rugged fierceneſs of a brutiſh nature, 
and melted down the rage of paſſion into, 
more than female ſoftneſs ? How often, E 
ſay, by theſe means, is the man of wrath. 
e diſſolyed into tenderneſs, [and 
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Jove? 7 Bow "tear myſelf away from the 
digreſſon; ſhould” | indulge” my zealous 
inclination, : a volume of r woul d F 
fall ſhort of chan cara F 


The human mind in its ieee 
has been juſtly compared to a blank ſheet | 
of paper, ſuſceptible of every impreſfon. 
Wbence, it may be ſuppoſed, children re- 
ceive their prejudices and inclinations from 
the diſpoſitions of thoſe perſons to whoſe 
cace they are entruſted, in lixe manner as 
theſe letters convey the ſentiments of the 
That any children are born with vicious | 
inclinations, I would not willingly believe. 
When I hear parents exclaiming againſt 
; the bad diſpoſitions of their own children, 
T cannot help oftentimes ſecretly y condemn- 
ing the parents themſelves for introducing. 
fuch vices into their habits. Inſtinct, even 
in brutes, produces a tenderneſs ſor their 
young —a | harmleſs ſociety amongſt their 
* paſhve fear towards their 
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5 enemies — and violence ſeldom is Fan 5 


vered but againſt thoſe animals which 


Nature has appointed for their ſupport. 
Can we then imagine that a worſe than 
- brutiſh fierceneſs ſhould be naturally diſ- 
cernible in our infant ſtate? — that ſpite, 
malice, anger, and revenge, ſuch diaboli- 
_ cal paſſions, ſhould tyrannize before we are 
capable of ſelf-defence ? The very ſuppo- 
ſition ſeems to me an arraignment of Pro- 


vidence in the nobleſt part of the creation, 


B appears to be inconſiſtent n the 
juſtice of a benevolent D 


It therefore bake every 1 to be 
__ watchful. of her own conduct, and per- 
fectly ſatisfied of the diſpoſitions of ſuch 
ſervants as ſhe entruſts with the care of 
| her children at this ſuſceptible time of 
life; when, even the more affeQion ately 


theſe perſons treat them, the worſe conſe- 


1 | quenices are to be apprehended, if their own 
_ tempers are not good : for as children are 
gratefully fond of thoſe who uſe them 


, Sap 00m 7p e mt RN 
| 7 2 


* 


imbibe the bad qualities of an indulgent 
attendant; and, on the ee to N 
fit by * e 2 5 N 


| Objefts/ that FRE the aps: are 4 
firſt delighting. - The pleaſures from hear- 
ing are the next. From fight” and ſound 
ideas take their gradual riſe, Hence, a 
partial fondneſs, is formed by children to- 
Wards thoſe whoſe province it is to attend 
upon them: and for this reaſon they are 
more fond of their nurſes, who are con- 
ſtantly pratling to them, than of parents 

U ee of e infancy. 


Tue RE of duty and FORE in chil- 
| dten towards their parents, ſo much to be 
cenſured, and ſo generally complained of, 
- often proceeds from this early miſmanage- 
ment. The indifference alſo of too many 
parents towards their children frequently 
owes its origin to depriving themſelves of 
the enjoyments of their little ones at this 
engaging ſeaſon of life, Even to an unin- 
tereſted perſon, the expanding of an infant 
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mind is a deligheful entertainment ; but to 
good parents, the plesſure and attachment 


muſt certainly prove exte 


thoſe whom neceſſity deprives of this happy 


place, «but-utterly condemn ſuch” whote 


inclinations drive their little nurſfings from 
them. | Unnsturat and miſtaken 'pefforis, 
who, if they are piihiſhed-with undutifäl 


obildren,”"! SOREN only in conſequence « of | 


th ir a n r ; $M Jeck! 18 * r + 4 PLS 


= | þ ' 43 1 1 
M nene nt ee 


Would you, my tender and confi erate 
matrons, wiſh to lee. your children truly 


amiable? Be then ever e of your- 


ſelves, Endeavour alſo as much as poſſible 
to prevent violent excels of paſſion in 
your huſbands. This is a laudable taſk, 

and much more in the power of women 
than they generally Imagine. Traſt me, 


my fair ones, truly prudent and good 


Wives, by bendipg * little to the rugged, 


head- ſtrong, and boiſterous diſpoſitions of 


dome buſbands, may for the moſt part 
N een 1 


en wöfe l- 
greeable and laſting. . We muſt indeed pity 
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eivilize them; and by their endearing and 
ſoothing manners, in ſpite of early vicious 


; 


habits, compel them to a behaviour of 


tenderneſs and love. Thus, by the ex- 
ample of an engaging deportment on your 
part, you will ſoften their tempers, ſo as 
to render them good huſbands, good fa- 
thers, good maſters, and n mem 
bers of 0a ob 


White, on ah 8 diet vindigive 
and peeviſh women not only forfeit this 
female importance, but too frequently 
eſtrange their huſbands affections from 
them: and need I ſay that this want of 
harmony and ſincere friendſhip, between 


| man and wife, is a dangerous pattern for 
their children! ; 


\ 2s 
* 1 


From the ſtrong force of example, it be- 
comes in a manner natural to the children 
of ſuch perſons to give an unbridled looſe 
to every impulſe; nay, their emulation is 
Joon engaged to become equally tyrannical 
with their parents, On the contrary, 
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Where no ſuch: precedents are before their 
eyes; where impaſſioned and -youthful 
os keeps pace with ſentimental friend- 
ſhip; where the polite and well bred 
man ſhews a virtuous inclination towards 
his wife; and they both join in a proper 
regard for their children: -how much 
reaſon have we to expect that their young 
and tender minds will be impreſſed with vir- 
tue? Nay, I dare aver, that from this ree- 
ttitude of behaviour, ſuch parents will gene- 
22 ve DENSE with . and * 


Wich reſpect to the ni & 
children, how ſhall we draw the. line be- 
_ twixt indulgence and ſeverity ? Although 
they are diametrically oppoſite 'to each 
other, it is ſcarcely poſſible to be done; 
nay, it cannot be determined fo as to admit 
of abſolute deciſion. Children neceſſarily 

nꝛequire a different treatment, even from 
their natural diſpoſition, as it is uſually 
called. And a conduct indulgent to ſome, 
will prove the greateſt ſeverity to others. 
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Let it therefore be remembered that our 
plan is to ſubdue the firſt irregular emp- 
tions in the bud, ſo 28 to prevent them from 
OG into rana 8 


| 1 ee a at. all events, i rea. 
commend temper. and Tochoarance to thoſe 
who have the government of their infant 
years. Kind treatment, good words, and 
a generous encouragement, to moſt diſpo- 
tions, will proye equal to every thing 
that you require of them; and if they can 
be conquered by ſuch laudable and gentle 
means, you not only carry the firſt points 
in the moſt eligible manner, but accuſtom 
them alſo to an obliging behaviour, and 
excite their emulation to eee to 
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e e eee a emotion 
tt} is praiſe-worthy, and let a reward ac- 


company it; for the encouragement: of 
one virtuous impulſe will have a much hap- 
pier effect than the nnen hf an ne 
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Such are the impreſſions neceſſary to 
form a virtuous mind, and they will cer- 
tainly grow up into their habits. On the 
_ contrary, where children's diſpoſitions 
are untoward; if they be ſubdued by 
harſh words, threats, and chaſtiſement, 
| how are their tempers ruffled by ſuch treat- 
ment ?—and what is to be expected, but 
chat they conſider - ſeverity and violence as 

the only means for them to obtain any 
point over others, whom they may have 
a future occafion to contend with? What 
'a wretched foundation of W wal 
5 1 Fes ol 


E 


Where reproof is 8 mortifica- 
tion is undoubtedly the beſt means of 
correction, and let an acknowledgment 
of the fault e the means of recon- 
| citiation. Fre” 5 


2 And next to eee | : 
« T”acknowledge doing *vrong, my friend.” 


This humbles them in their own opinions; 
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diſpoſition is hardened into _ ſhame will 
r e amendment. 1 


Moreover, i in this caſe there | isno eject | 
for reſentment, that great ſupport of pride, 
; conſequently it initiates them to conſider 
thoroughly their own conduct, and of 
courſe to dwell upon the cauſe for which 
they are thus humbled. What, therefore, 
can more thoroughly conduce- to render 
children amiable as they grow up, than 
the accuſtoming of them to a retroſpec- 
tion of their -own behaviour, and to an 
inward condemnation of their faults, of 
which their making a conceſſion is ſuffi- 
J os on tr. 
* Even in the moſt trifing promiſe a pa- 
vent can make to children, I moſt earneſtly 
recommend that it be religiouſly adhered to, 
| otherwiſe mou teach chem a a ſhocking leſſon 
of deceit. . „%% real 
For . and falſity, their mor- 
- tifications ought; to be exceedingly ſevere 3, 


LAUER. a6: 
but in every point where you find it neceſ- 
ſary to correct, be ſure you make them truly 
ſenſible of their error: at the ſame time, in 
every miſdemeanour, be thoroughly ſatis- 
fied that it proceeds from a culpable emo- 
tion before you reprove it; for it ſometimes 
falls out, that wrong actions may proceed 


from laudable intentions. . . | 
How often a life « * it happen, that 4 7 
exceptions are taken againſt a friend, who = 
is at that very time actually meditating the = 


angry. perſon's advantage; and yet, per- 
haps, appearances. ſo blind him that he! 
thinks of nothing but revenge, until an 
eclaireiſſement takes place, when he as 
paſſionately reproaches himſelf for his in- 
gratitude? The caſe is till harder with At 
children; for, when they are puniſhed' 
wrongfully, it is ſeldom that they have it 
in their power to clear themſelves; and 
further, they may, probably, ſuppoſe their 
own good emotions to be the guilty cauſe, 
and en ee Oy a "ring | 
virtue. : 5 ee 00H nee 
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Indulgence over much is liable to pro- ; 
duce. effects equally bad, as extreme ſeve- 
rity ;. for as the latter inures them to every 


act of violence, ſo the former encourages 


the breach of every eivil duty that mm 


their ſelfiſh inclinations. 


But the greateſt miſconduct of all ariſes 
from theſe two oppoſite ways of manage- 
ment being united together, in the wideſt 
extreme; when one moment the little crea- 
ture's bones are almoſt broken for a fault of 
which itis ſcarcely ſenſible, and the next mo- 
ment it is fondly cheriſhed” to reconcile it 


to the miſtaken parent; and in return, not 


improbably, indulged in exerciſing its rage 
upon toys, in torturing birds, dogs, cats, 
and ſuch-like domeſtic animals as infant 


| tyranny can lord it over; and permitted 


alſo at the window to ſport with the lives of 
little buzzing inſects, . _— a pct 
wanton. n 


The child.» ata is 1 2 Selby 


| dada, promiſes only a eee 
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ſpect; but where, on the other hand, as is 
too generally ſeen, an occaſional ſeverity 
inures it to cruelty, the diſpoſition is inevi- 
tably ruined. The conſequences of ſuch 


ſeverity and ſuch indulgence fill the mind 


with every diſagreeable apprehenſion: and 
indeed, what can they produce but inordi- 
nate n brutiſh rage, and violence | ? 


Thoſe parents who are happy dh to 
ſubdue their own choler, and thereby ſet 
their children proper examples, will have 
very little cauſe for complaint againſt them. 
On the contrary, ſuch as are perpetually 


quarrelling with each other, with their chil- 


dren, ſervants, and every body around them, 


cannot expect much peace and comfort 


from their riſing families. But if they 
will take this friendly. advice, to correcł 
their own errors only once, for every hun- 
dredth time they chaſtiſe others, it will pro- 
bably bring about ſome amendment in them 
ſelves; and the force of their example muſt 


ſurely produce the beſt * 8 their 


houſhold. 5 
8 


ma. GE TTEM RE 


Me have now conducted children through 
the different ſtages of helpleſs infancy, and 
gradually introduced them, though as yet 
but junior characters, upon the grand 
theatre of life; where the happy effects of 
ſuch careful regulations are generally to be 
diſtinguiſhed. As to literary improve- 
ments, they properly come under another 
Juriſdiction, and therefore claim your future 
conſideration. Nevertheleſs, a condeſcend- 


ing obligingneſs, a ſweet affability, an un- 
aſſuming ſenſibility, and a modeſt deport- 


ment, ever denote the proper education of a 


female mind. In like manner, prudence, 
abſtemiouſneſs, and virtuous diſpoſitions 


in men, moſt frequently proceed from the 


good impreſſions of childhood. Severe 


ſtripes, and harſh uſage, add fuel to a 
turbulent and revengeful ſpirit, and too 
| frequently render a ſullen boy malicious. 


On the other hand, the indulged and ſpoiled 
child commonly turns out an abandoned 
e UM e n | 


rr It 
Thus, my fair ones, you may eaſily dif- 
cover how much ſociety is intereſted in 
your motherly conduct, at this early time; 
& for as the twig is bent, the tree will 
grow ;” and the ſeeds of iniquity, in thoſe 
diſpoſitions where virtue is not planted, 
unavoidably, as it were, take root, and 
fpring up without much cultivation. 


Every notorious vice ſhews an utter con- 
tempt for the moral duties of life, and the 
man whoſe character is infamous, ſeems 
but little to regard the opinion of others: 
therefore the good fame and chaſtity of wo- 
men become his ridicule and ſport. Such 
men are continually aſſaulting their virtue, 
and aiming at their ſeduction. Of conſe- 
quence, the darling, who has never been 

_curbed in the early impulſes of erroneous 
_ inclinations, will prove to be very little ca- 
pable of ſubduing the tempeſtuous paſſions 
of youth ; which will not only hurry him 
on to his own ruin, but alſo too generally 
occaſion the diſgrace, infamy, and deſtruc- 
tion of many unfortunate young women. 

2 
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Thus it appears, how greatly the happineſs 
and proſperity of the fair ſex are affected 
by the ſenſual miſconduct of ours; inſo- 
much that, in the preſent inſtance, women 
as well as men muſt fall degraded. 
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EXAMINED. 


or MILK—ITS PROPERTIES 
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LETTER An. 
ferent kinds of milk compared with each 
other—and their particular virtues eu- 
plained. | 


I LK has been recommended, in ſe- 
veral letters, as the proper food for 
infants; and in the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
it is again ſpoken of, as being equally neceſ- 
ary for invalids, and aged perſons. Itthall 


therefore be the buſineſs of this letter to 


examine ſo far into the qualities of milk, 
and into the milk of different animals, as 
may enable us to determine what kind of 


ferred; which will take in every thing, not 
Na ee Ne hs ens this e 


5 


' Milk was before Anand to be A kind ; 


of white blood, prepared by the mother for 


the ſupport of her young; n we oy | 


ref of 1 in 2 noma terms. 
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In different animals therefore it is reaſon- | 


able to ſuppoſe, and fact confirms our ſup- 


poſition, that the qualities of milk are alſo 
different; hence, by firſt examining into 
its general properties, and, from thoſe prin- 
ciples, ſetting forth the peculiar variations 
in the milk of different animals, we ſhall 


arrive at the deſired concluſion. 


Th milk, by. ſtepping into the dairy, we 


may. diſcern three principal component 
parts. After it has remained ſome time in 


an undiſturbed ſtate, the cream floats upon 


the ſurface; it is the leaſt in quantity, 
though moſt nouriſhing, of an oily balſamic 
ſubſtance, and inflammable in its nature, 


as the butter which .is made from it gd 
| demonſtrates... 


A lady, before whom 'D once made ſome 


: experiments, aſked me why the cream float- 


ed upon the ſurface; for being, continued 


ſhe, the thickeſt part, ought it not rather to 
fink to the bottom? | I told her it was the 


thickeſt part, to be ſure, but at the ſame 
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time it was alſo the lighteſt ; ſpecifically ſo, 
as oil is lighter than water, and therefore 
riſes to Ga al 


The « cream being taken off, the remain- 
ing milk appears bluiſh, und thinner than 
before; and when thus robbed of its thick 


creamy part, it conſequently is not nn : 


to the _—_— 


On the addition of runnet, or indeed any 
acid, a ſeparation of the two remaining 


parts ſoon takes place, and we diſcover the 


curd. This being the heavieſt, when ſe- - 


parated from, the whey, falls to the bottom. 

It is the leaſt valuable part of the milk, glu- | 
tinous in its nature, and compoſed of the 
moſt earthy particles, being alſo of an al- 
tringent quality, | 


3 The third and only remaining part, be- 
ing the whey of the milk, is the largeſt in 
5 quantity, of a diluting and cleanſing pro- 
Res +! LY 
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Let us now by this ſtandard compare the 
different kinds of milk moſtly in uſe with 
us, and apply them to the purpoſes for 


which mY ſeem dn calculated. 


"The W 2 85 e e 9 the 


break, has exactly the ſame bluiſh appear- 


ance as cows. milk when the cream is taken 


off, It affords very little cream, and but a 


ſmall quantity of curd, therefore the whey 
conſtitutes the chief part; but the more 


healthy the woman is, and particularly if 


between the age of twenty and thirty, the 
more her milk abounds with rich creamy 
balſam, and the more it alſo contains of the 


curd or earthy particles; probably from her 


conſtitution being, at this time, in full vi- 
gour, and the digeſtive powers therefors 
more perfect. 


| Theſe obſervations will point out the 
beſt ſubſtitute where the breaſt is denied, 
and will likewiſe dire& thoſe who prefer 


wet -nurſing in the choice of the propereſt 


perſon; for there is, in my opinion, an equal 
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| objection againſt the milk of a very young 
girl, as againſt that of a woman almoſt paſt 
child- bearing. The cleanſing quality, be- 
fore taken notice of, in a breaſt of new 
milk, will alſo, together with reaſon and 
experience, ſhew the propriety of recom- 
mending thoſe women who have not been 
long delivered. 
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Aſſes milk is generally allowed to be 

the neareſt to the human, and according to 

the above experiments we find it ſo, a- 
bounding moſtly with whey, and having 
little of the cream or curd in it. Hence, 
after a ſevere fit of illneſs, where the body 
is much emaciated, and the ſtomach weak, 
or where the blood is loaded with ſharp 
acrid humours, the cleanſing quality of 
aſſes milk deſerves a preference to that of 


any other animal which is uſed for this | 3 
_ purpoſe. In conſumptive caſes, or where uk 
there is a ſlow habitual fever, it is juſtly _—_ 


to be preferred, until ſuch time as the 
conſtitution may have gained à little 


— . ]⏑— ES — — 
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üg Sn 
ſttrength, when the more nnn ought | 
of F cdl dete 


— milk is ee to * much the 
eme a e but this indeed” i in very 
CC n 
| ole SY comes next Waker conſi- 
: PO This appears to be the richeſt 
and moſt nouriſhing of any of the brutes 
milk here mentioned. It abounds with 
- a great deal of cream; for, after ſtanding 
twelve hours and being ſkimmed, it ap- 
pears equal to any other milk. It con- 
rains alſo a large quantity of curd; and, 
after all, even the whey is by and More 
. any other. 4s 


. we eee ales milk, in the ex- 


periments, moſtly reſembles the human. 


Why then not prefer that to cows milk 
for the food of children? I do not to- 
tally deny the uſe of this milk for that 
purpoſe; but in our part of the country it 
is very expenſive, and cannot be obtained 
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in any large quantity, for which reaſon 
it would be Anm to _ it into 
general n 


. is likewiſe another reaſon which 
inclines me to give a preference to cows 
milk; for, notwithſtanding the ſimilarity of 
human milk to that of aſſes, the firſt may 
well be ſuppoſed moſt ſtrengthening, ſince 
women uſually feed on animal as well as 
vegetable diet, while the brutes we ſpeak 
of are confined intirely to vegetables. 


Whence, if we ſubſtitute aſſes milk, we 


ſhall fall ſhort of the nouriſhment Nature 
deſigned for us; and therefore for a young 
child, who requires a heartening diet, the 
milk of cows, in my opinion, is preferable, 
as the richneſs of it is, in ſome meaſure, 
adequate to the ſuppoſed difference in the 
qualities of human * and that of other 
animals. 


The milk of ſheep and goats conſiſts 
moſtly of the curd, or earthy particles: 


hence, where the blood- veſſels are injured 
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by acrid humours, and frequent bleed- 


ings happen from this cauſe; or where 
children are ſubject to the rickets, from a 
weakneſs of the bones, that milk which 
abounds moſtly with the curd, or cheeſy 


part, ſeems beſt calculated to anſwer the 


intention; its earthy, mucilaginous, and 
aſtringent property having the. greateſt 
tendency to heal ſuch ruptured veſſels, 
and to give a firmneſs to the bones: but 
as theſe milks poſſeſs leſs of the cleanſing 


power, it will, in moſt caſes, particularly 


in bleedings, be proper to uſe the more 
attenuating kind firſt. N 


We have now examined the different 


milks familiar to us, and from their diffe- 


rent properties, pointed out the end each 


fort ſeems beſt calculated to anſwer ; 
hence every perſon will quickly be deter- 


mined which to give the preference to in 
| particular ee ere R | 


1 . * 21 r 
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When any one firſt bins to eat milk, 
eſpecially if a free liver, 'it may probably 


Dunn WIE 367 
purge a little, but ſuch inconveniencies 


will moſt commonly be removed by ac- 


cuſtoming che conſtitution to the uſe of 


it, and boiling the milk will in a great 
meaſure prevent this effect. I have al- 
ways remarked that thoſe who, by reaſon 

of a pampered appetite, complain of milk 


and vegetables being windy, and not 
agreeing with them, are the very per- 


ſons who moſt require ſuch a diet; for 


it is the debauched ſtate of the ſtomach 
and bowels that occaſions their uneaſi- 
neſs, which this regimen feems the moſt 
Lama to correct. 


I have recommended a little ſalt to be 
mixed with milk before it is given to 
children, if they are apt to throw it up 
curdled; and ſhall mention the experi- 
ment which induced me to give thar ad- 


vice, ſince it is equally worthy the atten- 


tion 'of grown perſons, ſome of whom 
make this an objection to their eating 
milk, as I am inclined to believe ſuch 
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precaution will render it n to moſt 
conſtitutions. 555 


; 1 put two ounces. of milk, warm as it 
came from the cow, into a tea- cup, with 
a little common ſalt. I put the ſame 
quantity, of the like warmth, into 


another tea - cup, without ſalt. Then 
dropping a. very little diſtilled vinegar 


into each, a hard curd preſently ap- 


peared in that milk which had no ſalt in 
it, while the other with the ſalt was 


ſcarcely altered. , 


I tried the ſame experiment again with 
a large tea ſpoonful of runnet, and obſerved 
the milk which had the ſalt in it to con- 
tinue in its fluid ſtate, while the other 
grew thick and turbid, and almoſt in- 
ſtantly ſeparated into curds and whey. 
This laſt experiment anſwered. the—þeſt, 
and is much more to our purpoſe than the 
former. From theſe hints it ſeems rea- 


ſonable to conclude, that ſalt taken with 


milk might equally prevent the too haſty 
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curdling of it, where there is a great - 
acidity in the ſtomach; in which caſe, the 
curdled milk, having too quickly aſſumed 
a ſolidity, becomes troubleſome; and be- 
cauſe it is not as yet deſigned to paſs into 
the bowels: for the office of nouriſhment, a 
part of this intolerable load is generally diſ- 
charged by vomiting. Moreover, the ſti- 
mulating quality of ſalt will greatly affiſt a 
weak digeſtion, and thereby facilitate the 
paſſage of the milk from the ſtomach into 
the bowels; and from experience, in re- 
commending it to children who uſed to 
throw up their milk in a curdled ſtate, I 
am convinced of its utility. | 


In all caſes where-infirmities or age re- 
quire a prudent regimen, I have directed a 
fimilar care to that of dieting children. 
Milk therefore comprehends a very mate- 
rial part of ſuch food, and I am fully per- 


ſuaded that if it were more univerſally uſed,” - 


the world in general would be greatly be- 
nefited. I do not, however, mean to be 
underſtood that I debar thoſe from a reaſon- 
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able quantity of animal food, who are ca- 
pable of digeſting it, But ſuch as are ema- 
ciated by illneſs, or have the misfortune to 
labour under gouty complaints; ſuch alſo 


as are conſumptively inclined, or thoſe 
who have crazy, infirm conſtitutions, and 
are ſubject to an habitual feveriſh diſpoſi- 


tion, will do right to eat fleſh only once 


in the day, and, for the reſt of their nou- 


riſhment, to live almoſt, if not ere 


_ milk. 
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The fk chamber-—avith':direZtons ah _ 
| invalids, 


E are now, my dear ladies, enter- 
ing into the fick chamber, in 
which, as well as in the nurſery, many 
amiable characters may be drawn. Here, 
the conjugal affection of a wife is laudably 
diſplayed the tender love of a mother 
fondly exerts itſelf the gratitude and duty 
of a daughter are conſpicuous—the good 


ſiſter alſo endears herſelf to a worthy bro- | 


ther—and female TOY wears a thou» 
ande charms! 


Let us 1 a . was and 151 
wife, in this exalted character! Let us ſup- 
poſe that ſhe has her deſerved recompence, 

by reſtoring to her chaſte and longing arms 
the diſtinguiſhed choice of her youthful 
love, ennobled by a generous e of 
virtuous neee N 
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Let us imagine this happy man perſectly 


© recovered from a dangerous and painful ill - 


neſs; to which recovery her unwearied 
attendance proved greatly inſtrumental : his 
mind, likewiſe, impreſſed withevery thou ght 
a conſciouſneſs of ſuch an obligation can 
inſpire | Behold the huſband admiring her 
tranſcendent excellency, while the honeſt 
tear, perchance, trickling down his cheek, 


| betrays the big emotion of a grateful 
heart. She, on her part, with looks of 


cordial love, awhile in filent rapture glows 
then on bended knees adores her Maker” 
—returns moſt fervid thanks, for that her 
prayer of ſorrow has been heard, that He 
has graciouſly reſtored the huſband and the 
father ! How great muſt be —_ eb 
nt [ ie 


*7 (Mall now 3 to thoſe be en 


which are neceſſary for the proper execu- 


tion of this friendly office. _ There i is a cer- 


tain impertinence, frequently proceeding 


from laudable motives, which, nevertheleſs, 
is totally culpable : I mean the deſire of our 


* 


TFE  ars 
acquaintance to viſit a ſick chamber. It is 
oftentimes, I acknowledge, the effect of 
tenderneſs i- placed, and a real concern 
imprudently expreſſed. In general, thoſe 
viſits ſhould not be permitted. I every day 
experience the ill effects of them, When 


indeed a patient is upon the recovery, and 


capable of ſitting up three or four hours at 
a time, the company of a friend, who knows 
how far to engage, with propriety, in con- 


verſation, is a ſweetly refreſhing ſolace : but 


locks, bolts, or bars, cannot be too ſtrong 
to keep prating goſſips, at all times, out of 
a ſick chamber | 


De fever, it is a load ſufficient for 
any patient to bear the diſeaſe. Quietude 


on his part, and ſilence on the part of thoſe 
about him, ought univerſally to be impoſed. 


It is not a time for the mind to be en- 
gaged either in the a: of buſineſs or 
pleaſure. 7 . 5 


5. 


This leads x me to a conſideration of 9 


utmoſt importance; and as Iam not ſpeak- 
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ing as a phyſician, but as a friend, it comes 
properly within: that province, abd I hope 
it will be ſerioully attended to by every 
reader. If it is now'prejudicial for any one 
to think, even of the common concerns of 
life, how much more injurious muſt it 
prove, to have the mind engaged i in that 
great work of ſettling, for ory. our ur worldly 
affairs? ; | 


Would you, my W Ste, wiſh 
to be freed from an intolerable burden, 
never poſtpone this important buſineſs until 
you are upon a bed of ſickneſs. Not to 
ſay how incapable the judgment at ſuch a 
time will often prove, perhaps to the de- 
triment of ſome deſerving friend, or not 
unlikely to the confuſion of a whole family, 
the very mention of it from any one about 
us, or the conſcious neceſſity in ourſelves, 
muſt exceedingly hurry and depreſs the 
ſpirits, when tranquillity and ſupport are 
_ eſſentially neceſlary. For what can ſuch 
an idea convey but death ?—A laſt will 
and teſtament is one of the moſt ſolemn 


* 
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a0 of life, and ought never to be poſt« 
poned till the agonizing moments of death, 


Me chamber, proper for a patient, is of 
no fmall moment. There ought to be a 
free circulation of air, whether it be in the 


ſummer or winter. I never would have any 
perſon*confined to a room without a chim- 


ney; it is equally neceſſary in the warmer 
ſeaſon for the purpoſe of diſcharging the 


offenſive vapours of diſeaſe, as it is in 
cold weather, by means of a little fire, 


to bring the air to a due temperament, 


which alſo contributes to remove the like 


offence. 

To you, my female friends, this con- 
cern of nurſing belongs. It is an im- 
portant and oftentimes a fatiguing taſk. 


TI would' willingly engage you in it upon 


principle, and therefore ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew that man and woman were born 


for each other's ſupport and comfort. Their 


reſpective dependence upon each other 


U 
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is, undoubtedly, Wa! wiſe ordination her 
Samos”! 41 0 N 


15 . of this mutual obligation 
without being mindful of the beautiful 
paſſage in our immortal Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt, book the fourth, where Eve gives 
Adam an account of herſelf; and I ſhall 
introduce the deſcription at length, as a 
quotation from this author can never be 
deemed impertinent. Let us attend to the 
m—_ of mankind 1— 


To whom thank Bye reply d. O thou ! Gators 
And from whom I was form'd; fleſh of thy fleſh 
And without whom am to no end; my guide, 
And head ! what thou haſt faid is juſt and right, 
For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 

And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 


So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 


Præ· eminent by ſo much odds; while thou 

Like conſort to thyſelf can't no where find. 

That day I oft remember, when from ſleep | 

I firſt awak'd, and found myſelf reposd 

Under a ſhade, on flowers; much wond'ring where, 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not diſtant far from thence, a murmuring found 
Of waters iſlued from a cave, and ſpread | 
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Into a liquid plain, then flood uninov'd, | * 
Pure as th* expanſe of heay'n : I thither went, 
With inexperienc'd thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd another ſky. 
As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite OO 
A ſhape within the watry gleam appear d. 
Bending to look on me; I ſtarted back, 
It Rarted back; but pleas'd I ſoon return'd; _ 
Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks' 
Of ſympathy, and love: there I had fd 
Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain deſire, | 
Had not a voice thus warn d me, What thou ſee t, 
« What there thou ſee'ſt, fair creature, is thyſelf ; 
« With thee it came and goes: but, follow me, 
« And I will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 
« Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces ; he : 
«« Whole image thou art: him thou ſhalt eng 
« Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt beer 
« Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd | 
« Mother of human race. What could I do; 
But follow ſtrait, inviſibly thus led, 


MYET 15 4 


> . * 
A 


Till I eſpy'd thee? Hair indeed, and tall, 
Under a plantan z yet, methought, leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 8705 1 


Than that ſmooth watry image: back I turn'd; kT 
Thou following cry'd aloud, Return, fair Eve, F 
Whom fly'& thou? whom thou fly ſt, of him thou art, 
His fleſh, his bone; to give thee being I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart. 

Subſtantial life, to have thee by my ſide. . 
Henceforth an individual folace dear: * 


U > 
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Part of my foul, 1 ſeek thee; and thee 3 
My other half! With that, thy gentle hand 
Seiz d mine; I yielded; and from that time ſee 
How beauty is excelbd by manly grace, | 
And wiſdom, which alone is truly fair 


To illuſtrate, my argument of our mu- 
tual dependence, I muſt beg leave to in- 
dulge myſelf, and hope likewiſe to enter- 
tain my reader, with another quotation 
from the ſame author. Adam, deſirous of 
retaining the angel Raphael, relates to him 5 
what he remembers ſince his own crea- | 


| tion, and amongſt other things, that which 


is to our purpoſe, his. firſt meeting and 


nuptials with Eve. After recounting | his 


dream, wherein he was informed of ber : 
We he 5h ee 3 


I wak'd_ 


To bad ker, or for ever to deplore eee 
Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abſure. 


When out of bope, behold ker! not far off; 1 
Such as 1 ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd _ a 
With what all earth « or heav'n could beſtow. . 

To make her amiable; on ſhe came, 

Led by her heav nly Maker (though unſeen) 


And guided by his voice; nor uninform'd 
of 1 landlity, ad n | marriage rites : 


4 
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C17 Sb > vi! 
On was in all ber — heav'n n in her 2. ko N mal 
In every geſture dignity, and love! 1 81922 | .- 
I over-joy'd could not forbear ATE Momo volt 1 
This turn hath made amends! Thou haſt fulfill d I; N 
Thy words, Creator bounteous, and a pA T8 
£3$; 5-5 1 


Giver of all things fair! but faireſt this | 

Of all thy gifts! nor envieſt. Io. re 
Bone of my bone, fleth of my fleſh, myſelf 15 
Before me: woman is her name; of man 18 0 3 1 | 
Extracted: for this cauſe he ſhall forego © ” LOANS 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere; 
And they ſhall be one fleſh, one heart, one ſoul. 


| 


She heard me thus; and' though divinely brought, D 


| Yet innocence, and virgin modeſty, - Kh 70 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, N 47 
That would be wood, and not unſought be wonz 45 7 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir d, Mt uth 
The more defirable: or, to ſay all, x 


Nature herſelf (though pure of ſinful thought). 
Wrought in her ſo, that ſeeing: me, ſhe turn d; 
I follow'd her; ſhe what was honour knew. 
And, with obſequious majeſty, approv'd wi 
My pleaded reaſon. To the nuptial bow'r- 
L.led her, bluſhing like the morn : all heav'n,, . oh nl 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour. .  , | 15 1 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence: the earn 
Gave ſign, of gratulation, and each hill :: 2 is re = 
Joyous the birds; freſh gales, and gentle airs 
| Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings. | 9 5 
Flung roſe, flung odors from the ſpicy ſnrubs, ol 
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| And inward n 3 Which moſt excel ; 
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Diſporting! till the amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev ning tar - 


On his hill-top, to light 5 bridal lamp. 


Thus I have told chanall any feng and brought 
My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, | | 
Which I enjoy: and muſt confeſs to find 

In all things elſe delight indeed; but ſuch 


. As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 


Nor vehement deſire; the delicacies _ _. 

I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, and y BIN rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds: but here 

Far otherwiſe ! tranſported I behold, _ 


Tranſported touch: here paſſion firſt 1 ; ” aw 1 


Commotion ſtrange in all enjoyments elſe 

Superior and unmoy'd : here only 1 
Againſt the charm of beauty 's pow ful * 5 
Or Nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part ch 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſultain: 

Or, from my fide ſubducting, took perhaps | 

More than enough: at leaſt, on her beſtow” a 

Too much of ornament ; in outward ſhew, 1 
Elaborate; of inward, lefs exact. oY ry 
For well I underſtand, in the prime eng 


Nis i image who made both; and leſs * 

The character of that dominion givin . 

O'er other creatures. Vet, when I approach 

Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 515 
And in herſelf complete, ſo well to know | 


| Her own; that what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, | 1 


Seems wiſeſt, vi tuouſeſt, diſereteſt beſt i: 
All higher knowledge i in her-preſence falls |. | 
Degraded ; wiſdom in diſcourſe with ber 
Loſes diſtountenanc'd, and like folly fhews: N 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, n 
As one intended firſt, not after made = 
Occafionallyt and (toconfurmate ally ) 
Greatneſs of mind, and: noblenefs, their ſeat; | 


Build in her lovelieſt; and create an awe” = 5 0 A 
About her, . ee böte a 
0 S isn 


"How exquiſitely charming are theſe de- 
ſcriptions! what valuable portraits of the 
firſt human pair! The lines elegantly 
ſtrong! The colourings beautifully rich! 
Then again the amazingly ſoft and deli- 
cate touches of this great maſter of the 
human feelings, where-ever \ we eee. our 
10 8 chichantingly appear ! . en 


r r = . 


av hat can. more "fully PIO our. aid 
dependence !_—fo amiably engaging to each 
other, our firſt parents, in this poem, ate 
deſcribed, that the labour of either, heren 
by the other was benefited, muſt prove a 
real pleaſure. What än example for the 
encouragement” of matrimony! =O" 
we code more generally diſplay the da- 
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racter of Adam! Then you, my fair 
ones, would ſtrive more Ardentiy, in 


gentleneſs and Is. to imitate ths fuſt 27 
women. 8 r $15 240 Yoon Tree: vos 71 „ 


40 
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Tf a eee pl mack inks - / 
ful inclinations, - cheriſhing and comfort- 
ing the wife of his boſom; it be would . 
fondly regard her charms and virtues; ; 
what emulation muſt ſuch a conduct ex- 
cite in every female breaft—to give ho- 
nour and dignity to her hufband? ' Let 
men but begin the reformation, and I wWill 
be accountable for the right behaviour ud 
* generality of your ſex, . 


Nevertheleſs, the culpableneſs of | man 
will not excuſe the folly of woman; and 
this piece of advice, from a er s "the 

2 will * well to obſerve. 


7 know. wy fair pupils wil telt m me, that 
Alen a huſband may have follies and 
vices, yet, if he is but a ſenſible man, they 
ean oyerlook them, and chearfully ſubmit 

to their lord and maſter — but who, ſay 
they, can be governed by a fool? 
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When once a woman has drawn her lot, 
it is not only her duty, but the height of 
policy, to make the beſt of it. Let her 
choice prove ever ſo diſagreeable, or ſup- 
poſing that ſhe was led into ſuch a mar- 
riage by the cruel compulſion of her friends, 
ſtill honour and obedience are required on 
her part. By giving importance to an 
huſband, (even thoſe huſbands we are 
now ſpeaking of, for others will command 
it) a wife merits, and generally. obtains, 
praiſe and adoration, not wy from him, . 
but TOO the whole world. 


—_— 


On the FER SL 4s Alben ha: =" 
in company degrades, and, upon every o- 
caſion, tauntingly reproaches her huſband, 
thus making him, poor man, the con- 
temptible butt to level her triumphant 
ſhafts at; notwithſtanding ſhe imagines 
her own wit and ſuperior talents are happily 
diſplayed, to the entertainment and admi- 
ration of her friends; believe me, ladies, 
by thoſe very friends ſhe muſt ever bo 


48 fortunes of life, at leaſt, ſupportable. 
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reſpects, be ever ſo great, this de 
part of her behaviour _ "_—_ oy 
deſpiſe. 2 6 


But to return fön our r preſent Wander- 
ing, which I intentionally, followed as an N 
encouragement to virtue, a conſiſteney of 
character, and mutual love; being con- 
vinced that theſe qualifications will make 
even a conſtant attendance in a tick 
chamber not altogether unpleaſing, Now 
then let us purſue our further care, where 
female tenderneſs can aſſwage the ſevereſt N 
bodily pains, and render the greateſt miſ- 


"© 0b. 


| rig every diſorder, . Wan and good 
nurſing ought to go hand in hand; and I 
am the more deſirous of giving my opinion 
with reſpect to good nurſing, as I mean to 
oppoſe. it: to poor and bad nurſing, which has 
been too much the unlucky and miſtaken 
practice of the fick chamber: for under 
the vague idea of inflammation, and in- 
flammatory diſeaſes, even bread and water 
hays been ſometimes accounted too great 


ſure, we now ſee phyſicians act upon more 
rational principles; and I would wiſh to 
convince you, ladies, . whoſe province it 
is, of the propriety of ſupporting patients 
_—_ 1 N 


* 


The ck chariben i is our ſubject; but! it 


is alſo to be underſtood, that the precau- 
tions here laid down will prove equally 
neceſſary, where invalids are permitted to 
attend to the common affairs of life; 
for, without a prudent regulation in 
our method of living, few conſtitutional 
or long-exiſting ails can be removed, or 
even rendered in any degree light, and 
eaſily to be borne; but I am clearly con- 
vinced, that it is very poſſible for many 


infirm perſons to paſs comfortably through 


a tolerable length of life, and, at "__ ad 
pay an * debt t to nature. * 


: + 


n would be ſwelling this N th'« vary an bulk, 


was I to enter into a particular account of the diet proper 


for invalids. The reader, who is under the neceflity of 


obſerving ſuch a prudent reftraint, is therefore referred to 
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a ſupport for the patient. But, with plea- | 


% 
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The obſervations, th | efore, upon chil- 
en and aged perſons are equally appli- 
: Kahle to thoſe, who, by ungoverned paſ- 
ſions and intemperance, haye ruined their 
health; for in either of theſe caſes, where 
the bodily powers are enervated, and the 
digeſtion weakened, a proper, light, and 
nonriſhing diet is as neceſſary to reſtore 
health, as it is to e the young, and 
waste ö e 

vey diſeaſe is to be dagen as a 
| e Fol from health; and a fever is the 
means made uſe of by Nature to free the 
body from ſomething that is noxious, 
Ought we, therefore, to counter- act her in 
this her own great work? Ought we not 
rather cautiouſly and prudently, like a va- 
Iuable handmaid, to tend upon her move- 
] * and generouſly Ker her in EINE 


my. gbſerration upon an et in * e Wan . 
hints of this kind are there thrown out, which he may 
os conſider as not ee ee his at. 
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deſign ſhe aims at? Surely this War to 
p V's one reaſonable. 3 
Larne, where there is 'a fever, or 
great weakneſs of the body, or where 
the body itſelf is emaciated, an altera- 
tion from the common manner of living 
is certainly neceſſary. To theſe poitits, 
thetefore, I ſhall confine my advice, as 
other conſiderations : come under a medical 
Are zen. ' | 


Few perſons are conſtrained to keep their 
chambers, who are not troubled with great 
' loſs of ſtrength, or feveriſh complaints; 
either as the firſt cauſe, or as ſymptoms 
accompanying other diſeaſes. Suppoſing 
then theſe circumſtances, the conſtitution 


being thus reduced, or Nature labouring 
to throw off a diſeaſe, the body certainly 
requires a noutiſhment of the moſt ſimple 


kind; by fimple I mean eaſy of digeſtion, 
but let it at the fame time be comfortable. 
The ſtomach and bowels muſt; of neceſſity, 
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the body, and conſequently. unable to] per- 
form their offices upon the common ſup- 
| Porg of life. indy ec 7 jon 
GE VERY food, eng.” is particularly 
to be forbidden; and I am ſorry to be 
obliged 1 to. blame the fondneſs. of parents, 
and thoſe who aſſiſt in ſick chambers, for 
too frequently indulging patients thus un- 
| warrantably. Give me leave to obſerve, 
if fleſh be permitted during the exiſtence of 
a fever, or when the body, by illneſs, is 
exceedingly weakened and emaciated, from | 
the incapacity of the digeſtive faculties, 
the nouriſhment produced muſt be i imper- 
fect, .crude, offenſive; and conſequently, 
inſtead of a ſupport, muſt add an e 
| wrt to- 15 diſeaſe. 1 


* Bur, "7 8 * time, let it ws remem- 
bered, that as a ſupport is neceſſary, good 
broths, wine whey, jellies, panado, a be- 

verage of wine and water, &c. are to be 

-diſcretionally, permitted; and indeed, the 
inclination of the ſick perſon will gene- 


4 
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rally determine the propriety of theſe 
things; for where they are hurtful, an 
univerſal loathing of them commonly takes 


place. 


© Thiele, and ſuch like ſippings, being 


eaſy of "digeſtion, are not only the proper- 
eſt for a diſeaſed Rate of the ſtomach and 


bowels, but they alſo ſt upply the body 1 5 


a neceſſary nouriſhment” to uphold i 
| Rrepgth under the diſorder. It is a ET 
at preſent acknowledged by all good phy- 
ficians. It is, in my opinion, a circum- 
ſlance minutely | to be dwelt upon; for 
woeful experience has often convinced me, 
that the raſhneſs of an obſtinate nurſe, in 
one uplucky hour, has counteracted the 
operations of a well- regulated, and other- 
'wiſe ſucceſsful, e | 


Altheugh 1 would Gebar Patente from 
animal food, where there is a feveriſn com- 


plaint, nevertheleſs I do moſt earneſtly re- 


80 f a generous, but diſeretionary, 


"ſupport of _ 1 rt Dag waer 
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liquid nouriſhment, in every lever. 1 
mean, that barley - water, mint and 
baum tea, with ſuch like drinks, will not 
ſufficiently ſupport the ſtrength of a patient 
under any kind of fever, even for a few 
days, and much leſs for as many weeks. 
As to the diſtinctions of inflammatory, 
neryous, and putrid, it is not my buſi- 
neſs to enter upon them here; but ſup- 
poſing the fever to be inflammatory, tl e 
patient is, or ought to be, confined to 
bed, and a breathing ſweat encouraged. 
Will not then an already almoſt digeſted | 
and innocent liquid nouriſhment anſwer b 
the phyſician' g aim, at the ſame time that | 
it ſupports the patient? Experience has 
convinced me of its utility. I cannot t belp 7 
therefore, ſtrongly recommending: "3," for- 
1 am too apprehenſive that many lives 
are. daily. loſt fox ORE, of 4his e 


ſupport. agen ir, Mc 15 et 42 £4 $103. 2 2 1 nt dec e 
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. 1 am m labouring to 11 8 5 chat miſtaken 
care, which is commonly called farving, a 
leaſe, and to ſet aſide the dreadful appre· 


— 
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| henſion that a little innocent nouriſhment, 
given to A perſon ; in a fever, i is ſtill adding 
fuel to the fire. By theſe errors the ableſt 
affiftance is oftentimes baflled, to the coſt 
of the patient, and, not unlikely, to the 
diſgrace of A worthy practitionet. Be aſ- 
ſured, that it is more eligible to endeavour 
to ſupport, and build up, again, a ſhaken, 
diſeaſed, and tottering frame, than to at- 
| tempt to pull it down. Never let this be 
done but by the expreſs command of wiſ- 
dom and experience, for it is a ſerious af 
fait at all times to deprive a tenement f 
its foundation and ſtrength. Te is much to 
be wiſhed, as it ſurely muſt prove a general 
advantage, that phyſicians would more par- 
ticularly direct the: regimen. of e in dick 
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The Neth ty br vas? and thoſe Wh 
attend upon the fick; in the adminiftering 
of medicines, is of no ſmall import. It is a 

cruel reflection upon the honeſt part or the 
profettibh, "that pradtitieners "conſult! the 
dütnber of theit kes, of the length of their 
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bills, more than the health of their patients. 
Such iniquity is but very ſeldom, I hope, if 
ever practiſed; and as few perſons employ 
any but thoſe of whom they entertain a good 
opinion, let me warn you, as a friend, not 
to indulge a ſuſpicion which betrays a mean 
ſoul, and moſt probably will, at ſome time 
or other, produce fatal conſequences to 
yourſelves. Great relief, nay, oftentimes, 
perfect health, is aſſuredly to be obtained 
by the help of medicine. Great evil, nay, 
too frequently, certain death, enſues from 
a jealous N or wanton STI DS 3% 
this ſalutary aid. | 72 ieee in i | 


1 mah ſpeak it 3 miſtake, 58 60 re- 
gard to the management of linen. A pa- 
tient eannot be hurt by changing wet, filthy, 
and offenſive linen, for. that which. is clean, 
dry, and comfortable, provided this be done 
with proper care, not to give cold during 
the time of ſhifting the cloaths. Linen 
which is perfectly dey and clean is, at all. 
times, to be preferred to that which has been 
uſed, for: me latter ma have abſorbed of- 


Deren ity ae 
fenſive vapours, of which the former muſt 
be intirely free. Againſt this obſervation, 
Lam convinced, there are great prejudices; 
nevertheleſs thoſe who employ their reaſon 
but for a moment, will ſee ing b propriety of 
ny JO caution, fy OE OS 45 
127 OY win Roth 
A free Kiveedtor of air is anita ne- 
ceffary, not only to carry off the offenſive 


vapours of diſeaſe, but alſo to the recovery” 


of the patient; nay, even to the preſerva- 
tion of thoſe who attend upon the ſick. It 
is true that a fire is proper in cold weather, 
for reaſons before given, but at the ſame 
time the chamber ought to be no more than 


comfortably warm; for where this degree of 


heat is exceeded, faint ſweats are likely to 
exhauſt the patient's ſtrength, whereby he- 
finks, perhaps, under a difeaſe, through 


which, PO he might 8 b 


l CPN 


| Erving now \oantiokiegs * againſt the 
moſt material errors which, at preſent, 
occur to my * Iwill beg leave to: 
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obſerve * ee men in 8 
are, when neceſſity confines them to a ſick 
chamber! If we reflect upon this ſcene, 
ought we to complain of the ſpirits of wo- 
men ? I ſcarcely, ever find a man, in ſick- 
neſs, ſupport himſelf ſo well as a woman 
does. Men are, for the. moſt part, de- 
preſſed in their ſpirits to the greateſt degree 
when they are ill. Beit then with grati- 
tude remembered, that i in a ſick. chamber, 
the pleaſing vivacity, and, let me add, the 
true philoſophy, of a kind female friend, 
prove eſſentially neceſſary. A good nurſe 
will, in a great meaſure, alleviate our 
bodily infirmities, by renne our n 
WINS of ſickneſs... FFC 


"An man n by Ariking 2nd ſuperior abſlities, 
induſtry and good fortune, is ſometimes. 
lucky enough, to raiſe himſelf, 2ggrandiſe his 
family, and bring to his wife conyeniencies 
far beyond her expectations. But what are 
all theſe things, compared to the comfort, 
and tender ſupport, which ſhe i in return can 


| largely be low 899; him, ; at a time too 


LETTER xv. 25% 
when the inflrmities of nature will not fuf- 
fer ſuch an exalted favourite of fortune to 
reliſh any one enjoyment of life? Aſt this 
yery darling, when he is ſtretched on the 
bed of ſickneſs and rendered helpleſs by dif- 
Eaſe ;—let us fancy him too almoſt expiring 
under excruciating agonies, and now put 

the queſtion to him, Which is more eli- 
gible, fortune or health ? He will aſſuredly 
anſwer, that one moment's eaſe is more 


deſirable than all the ſplendid advantages 7 
he © my have obtained. | 


In like manner, the 1 aFe&ionate in 
ſym pathiſing concern, the delicate deport- 
ment, and careful attendance of a good 
wife, in theſe ſcenes of painful ſufferance, 
more than over-balance every thing that 
is in the power of the moſt ſucceſsful huſ- 
band to beſtow upon her ; and it is a truth 
which truly generous minds will ever grate- 
fully acknowled ge. 


. 
ſome regard to his accuſtomed manner of 


| 
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living, and the particular diſeaſe, is to be 
conſidered as a child; and conſequently 
ought to be ſubmitted to female manage- 


ment. Your care, therefore, will of courſe 


direct you to ſeek the aſſiſtance of able and 
experienced phyſicians. : May their Mill 


conquer the diſeaſe, while you generouſly 
ſupport his ſtrength and Jpirits ; and there- 
by greatly contribute. to reſtore again the 
invalid to a healthy and vigorous conſti- 
tution ! 53 
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Old age by virtue rendered truly honourable. 
The fleps by which we mounted into life, 
Heron to be the eaſiet and beſt paths to de- 
ſcend into the grave. 


'QPRING, ſummer, and autumn, have 


their various and engaging charms; 


and there is ſomething peculiarly pleaſing 


in each tranſition ; but ſtern winter can 


boaſt of nothing beſides the fruits of the 


preceding len 155 


The life of man is often, with propriety, 


compared to the progreflive year; and the 


only happineſs that can be expected in old 
age, muſtariſe from the reflections of a well- 
ſpent life; at which time, being likewiſe 
the winter of our days, every perſon may 
generally reap the fruits of a paſt virtuous 
conduct: For, although the benumbed 
timbs deny the body their uſual ſupport, and 


the hoary head trembles on its withered 


+ 
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ß Xx 
ſhoulders, there are valuable comforts yet 
in tore for thoſe who, like the induſtrious 
ant, have been wiſe enough to treaſure 
themat the Propey: ſeaſon. ; | 


£ TY 


Such a good man or woman, one would 
hope, has wherewithal to procure the in- 
dulgencies their years require, and a ſuffi- 
ciency to requite the attendance of a faith- 
ful ſervant. Join to theſe a further bleſs- 
ing that, perchance, kind heaven has be- 
ſtowed, a dutiful and good daughter to ſup- 
port their infirmities, and by her affec- 
tionate tenderneſs, fully to repay them for 
the pains of her education, and that pa- 
rental anxiety, which muſt neceſſarily have 
been ſuſtained during her youth, Here, I 
ſay, the wiſdom and tender indulgence of 
2 kind parent is amply rewarded, by the 
; foftering care of a truly virtuous and affec- 
tionate child. Theſe are ineſtimable com- 
i forts; and ſuch is the eaſy decline that Pro- 
vidence intended to old age — thus to cloſe 
lie with a not t unhappy period. | 
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Tat us, my amiable friends, picture a 
worthy and aged man in his ſecond infant 
ſtate. Let us with compoſure attend him 
to the gates of death, there to deliver him 
up into the boſom of his Creator Let us 


indulge a rational ſorrow,. but at the ſame 


time ſupport that calmneſs and ſerenity 


which denote a religiouſly informed mind. 


Let us conſider this as a debt which we all 
muſt aſſuredly pay, and that it puts an ever- 
laſting period to the calamities of life! 


Whence may be drawn this comfortable 


concluſion, that if to the uttermoſt of our 
power we have contributed to the great end 
for which we were created, our future ſtate: 
of © exiſtence muſt be bappier than the 
preſent. ek | 


cal then, ye tender and ſympathiſing: 


fair, let us approach the chamber of death 
Let us advance to the bed of this good pa- 
rent, and behold his calm and reſigned 
countenance ! Although we ſhall find it a 
ſolemn derne yet there is nothing ſo ter- 
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rible in this ſight as the world generally 
imagine. But draw the contrary character, 
that of a wicked man in his laſt moments; 
and it muſt be ſhocking indeed. 


As ripened and mellow fruit drops, un- 
touched, from the tree to its mother 
earth; ſo the good old man falls peaceably 
into the grave, and mingles again with 
the common duſt from which he originally 
ſprang. 


* is the vicious alone that have reaſon 
to be terrified at the thoughts of death; but 
we are deſcribing the upright man, not un- 
likely taking a laſt and affectionate farewell 
of his lovely and dutiful daughters; exhort- 
ing them to the practice of virtue, and re- 
eounting the rewards attendant upon it. 
Th he eldeſt, perhaps, in her willing arms 
ſupports the expiring fire, while the youngeſt 
adminiſters ſome refreſhing cordial to de- 
tain, for a moment, the fleeting ſpirit. 
Mean while the tranquil parent, peradven= 
ture, gently rebukes the falling tear, pro- 
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phetically foretelling that their laſt moments 
ſhall be peaceable like his—and bleſſes 


them with his opt pee: | 


For 3 delineated more at 


large, and which are worthy of our admi- 


ration and reverence, I muſt refer my gentle 
readers, for the female one, to that great 


maſter of human feelings, Mr. Richardſon, 


in his hiſtory of Sir Charles Grandiſen. 
How beautifully is honourable age exem- 


plified in the character of Mrs. Shirley! 
The account there given of the latter part 


of her life will aſſuredly delight and in- 


ſtruct every one. The death of lady Gran- 


diſon, how inexpreſſibly intereſting ! Al- 


though her temples were covered with un- 
timely ſnow, yet, in the character of wife, 
parent, and chriſtian, her exalted virtue had 
ſhone unrivalled; and when the awful pe- 
riod approached, behold her departure, like a 


the ſetting ſun, —leaving huſband, children, 


— 


and a world of friends, to mourn the eter- 


nal abſence of her chearing rays !:: 
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The whole work contains a noble Clem 
of morality, and is highly to be recom- 
mended to all young perſons. Theſe uſeful 
leſſons will be ſtill more inſtructive, when 
read in the company of - thoſe who are 
capable of making proper remarks, This 
being premiſed, virtuous emulation will 
ever be moſt excited in young minds from 
characters which appear real, becauſe ex- 
ample always proves ſtronger than precept. 
Thus entertainment, and improvement, 


will. go hand in hand. | 


For the other character, I mean that of 
2.g00d old man, no one has excelled the in- 
genious and learned Dr. Armſtrong, in his 
Eſſay upon Health. The whole poem, in- 
deed, is written in a: maſterly ftile, and 
eonveys many uſeful» inſtructions, truly. 
worthy of peruſal; but his deſoription of 
honourable age is inimitable, and although 
very conciſe, nevertheleſs it contains a 
volume of panegyric. I ſhall et; that - 
tleman s leave te nſeribe! it.— 
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Hos to live happieſt ; how avoid the pains, | 
The diſappointments, and diſguſts of thoſe 
Who would in pleaſure all their hours employ z: . 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
J could recite. Tho' old, he ſtill retain'd* 
His manly ſenſe, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wiſe he was, but not ſevere; 
He ſtill remember'd that he once was young; 
His eaſy preſence check d no decent joy. 
Him even the diſſolute admir'd ; for he 
A. graceful looſeneſs when he pleas'd put on, 
And laughing could inftrut. Much had he read, 
Much more had ſeen ; he ſtudied from the life, 
And in th' original nat INS: 


Such characters render old age aka 
lovely, and truly honourable. The odium 
of peeviſh-and morale vaniſhes, while our 
reverence and admiration ſtand alone en- 
gaged. Who would not wiſh to be that. 
old man, whoſe calm' tranquillity far ſur- 
paſſes the tranſient and paſſionate enjoy-- 
ments of youth? Happy children bleſt with 
ſuch happy "ont 15 


bine this e J hope to benen | 
the tender paſhans of my fair readers, ſo 
as to make them chearfully contribute to 
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the comforts of their aged parents, while 
they yet live. A dutiful daughter muſt ever 
make a good wife and tender mother; and 
to a prudent, diſcerning man, it is certainly 
one of the greateſt recommendations i in the 
choice. of a + companion | for liſe. 


On the other dien a cruel and unduti- 
ful child is the moſt odious and unnatural 
monſter upon earth; inſomuch that the 
Chineſe are faid to puniſh ſuch crimes: with 
the greateſt ſeverity. It is recordcd in their. 
hiſtory, that if a ſon ſhould be known to 
kill, or ſo much as to ftrike his father, not 
only the criminal, but bis whole family, 
would be rooted out; their dwelling razed 
to the ground, and its foundation ſown 
with ſalt; nay, De Compte adds, that the 
inhabitants of the place where he lived 
would be put to the ſword; as they con- 
clude there muſt have been a total depra- 
vation of manners in that clan, or ſociety. 
ol people, who could have no a among 
then ſo. W an * : 


F 


LN 


How beautifully has our inimitable 
Shakeſpeare drawn the two contraſted cha- 
racters, in his deſcription of Lear and his 


three daughters; where the two elder ap- 
pear like Satan's evil angels, while Cordelia, | 


the poor Cordelia, i is an exalted example of 


filial tenderneſs and affetion.! 


Io your peculiar province, ye amiable. 
fair, is this laſt great duty conſigned ; to 
ůnſtruct you, therefore, in the proper exe- 
 cution of it, a few uſeful obſervations may 


not be Ante ably * uced. 


Inn a former letter, we likened infancy, 
to a tender plant; where we taught the beſt 
method of rearing it, ſo as to make it 

© Nouriſh in the garden of the world. The 


ſummer having produced you, the fair 


fruit of this goodly tree; and the autumn 
of your parent- -ſtock having ripened your 
underſtanding ; it is but meet that ſuch 


knowledge ſhould direct you, at this frozen 


ſeaſon, to cheriſh the decaying * from 


whence you | prang. 
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We have taken notice of the kelples | 
fate of childhood, before the body has ac- 
quired ſtrength ſufficient to prepare its own 
nouriſhment. We have ſhewn the time 
when inſtinct and reaſon direct us to 
provide for ourſelves; and particularly ob- 
ſerved, that animal food was never deſigned 
for our uſe until we os teeth given us to 
8 eat it. 7 og | 


Lee us continue theſe Ke ion and 
regard the natural growth of our bodies, 
together with the encreaſing ſtrength of our 
_ ronſtitutions, Behold the child, whom you 
lately fondled in your arms, now contend- 
ing with his play-fellows i in boyiſh ſports. 
Again, obſerve him who lately returned 
from ſchool with his ſatchel i in his hand, 
now panting foremoſt in the chace. And 
now ſee manhood ftamped upon the downy 
cheek. Let us likewiſe remember the 
equally gradual declenſion. At length the 
 Murdy ſon ſupports. his feeble fire: F or he 
who, in his youth, was fwifteſt in the 
race, is now ſcarcely able to uphold his 
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tottering limbs. The man of war, whoſe 
ſturdy, arm wielded. the blood - thirſting 
ſword of battle, is now bending under the 
weight of his own body. Behold, his 


ſinews are dried up, and the purple current 
that bounded in his veins now heavily and 


ſcarcely creeps along. In every part alike N 


the 1 of this wonderful machine de- 
cay. The teeth, deſigned both for uſe 


and ornament, robbed of their beautiful 
enamel, become unſightly, and drop out 


of their ſockets. The penetrating eye, 


that ſearched N the very abyſs of 


thought, f is altogether uſeleſs, or but dimly 
diſcerns the rays of light, Manly forti- 
tude is now no more; and wiſdom itſelf 


retires from the decayed manſion, — Such 


is the almoft univerſal condition of old age, 


properly called our ſecond childhood; and 
Plain are the inferences to be drawn from 


F 
ü 0 


. a lebt and r digeſted. 1 


ment Was neceſſary before our n had & 
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_ *obtained their proper ſtrength, Aurely 2 
ſimlar method of living is the moſt proper 
when they have loſt it; and therefore the 
Reps by which we mounted into life, are 

the eaſieſt and beſt oe to deſcend into 

—_ e ee 


The ive: bones of age are . 
; y enfeebled with the members of the 
body; and, undoubtedly, the ſame reaſon 
that forbad the uſe of fleſh, before we had 
teeth, points out the neceſſity of gradually 
declining it as they decay. Fhere are, in- 
"deed, ſome few perſons toothleſs who are 
not far advanced in life; but ſuch conſti- 
tutions are generally feeble, and therefore 
the precautions are not unapplicable to 


Theſe arguments being rightly under - 
ſtood, there will be little occaſion to en- 
large upon this ſubject, as the directions 

for the management of children, from the 
time of weaning them, until they may be 
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entruſted to the care of themſelves, com- 
prehend every neceſſary inſtruction for the 
regimen of old age; and thoſe perſons act 


J need not be more particular on this 


head, as few, I am perſuaded, will ſuppoſe 


this period to commence with themſelves, 
before it is neceſſary for them to ne 
to * rules. | 


| 1 DO requires indulgence, 
but at the ſame time indolence creeps on it 
_ .imperceptibly. | Thoſe perſons ſuffer leaſt 
from pain, who rouze themſelves to a ſtate of 
activity; and there are exerciſes well adapted 
even to advanced life: an additional warmth 
of covering is at this time neceſſary, yet thoſe 
act moſt prudently who do not aecuſtom 
themſelves to very warm cloaths, and very 
warm rooms, while they are capable of en- 


during the. variations of their natural. 
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- Nevertheleſs, one remark muſt not eſcape 
| as obſervation; I mean the happy effect 
of temperance through life: it not only 
- prevents diſeaſe as we are upon our journey, 
but enables us to receive the intended 
| benefit, and cordial ſupport, of wine, and 
other comfortable ſippings, in this time 
of need. Nature, in a temperate perſon, 
obtains freſh vigour and ſpirits from ſuch 
.exhilarating juices; but where the conſti- 
tution has been accuſtomed to exceſs, no 
advantage, in the decline ot _— can be 


Annes from their n en 1 4% 


15 have now felßled my are Pati '5 
and through every letter have aimed at 
conveying. my obſeryations in a rational 
and amuſing manner; calculated, I hope, 
to pleaſe, at the ſame time that I wiſh to 
inſtruct. It is a topic whieh in different 
parts of it has been handled by very able 
men; and yet has generally I believe been 

eſteemed a dry ſubject, particularly by the 
ladies, to whom it eſſentially belongs, 
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This fie ſect; probably; to have ariſen 
from the ſtile not being ſufficiently void of 
terms of art; for the taſte,” as well as 
judgment, muſt be pleaſed, when we mean 
to encounter eg and BIO MINE 
eſtabliſhed « errors. 15 4 
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It will en me a particular atbfsdien, 
if I have ſo far ſucceeded in my undertaking, 
as that the preſent collection of letters may 
deſerve a place in the ladies library; and 
perhaps this little volume may ſometimes. 
prove the- companion of the nurſery and: 
fick chamber, or even afford an 1 8 
nme in a We- . e 


| lt i is 0 my fair to en 
e truly amiable ; and T truſt will 
be received as 'a preſent from à ſincere 
friend to the ſex; Where tenderneſs, good 
nature, ſenſe,” and virtue, are beautifully 
blended in a female form, our admiration- 
and love are equally engaged; and where 
this proves to be the caſe, every man is, 


99 * 
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ſurely, deſirous of contributing to the fers 
vice of perfections ſo irrefiſtibly engaging» 


Yar deyoted 
8 Humble ſervant, 1 
Mach 20, 1774. : 
HUGH SMITH. 
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